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WAR NEWS—1942 


BRIARCLIFF QUARTERLY 


CONTINUING THE MARYLAND QUARTERLY 
Number Seven 


Denis Devlin 


FROM GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS 


Evening lapses. No pity or pain, the badgered 

Great get home, and the little, tomorrow’s anchorage, 
All smiling, sour the milk of charity, 

Like the pyrrhonist poets, love’s saboteurs. 


The clerks fan out and the lamps; and I look inwards: 
What turns amuse you now? with whom (not me) do 
You cower in Time, whose palsied pulse is nimbler 

A hair’s breadth when want and have are equal? 


My room sighs empty with malignant waiting; 
The November wind slows down outside, wheeling 
Twig and awning on the brick balcony, 

A wind with hackles up. In Rome at evening 


Swallows traced eggshapes on the vellum sky, 

The wind was warm with blue rain in Dublin; 

When the culture-heroes explored the nether world 

It was voiceless beasts on the move made death terrible. 


Friendship I will not, barring you; to have witness does: 
Doll birds, dogs with their social nose, by day 

Are touchstone. But at night my totem silence 

With face of wood refuses to testify. 


The famous exile’s dead, from many on many 
Deportations, from Spain to Prague to Nice, 
Kaleidoscopic police, his Danse Macabre; 

One of the best the worst had never feared. 
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You, you I cherish with my learned heart 

As in the bombed cathedral town, doubly 

A tourist trophy now, the dean shouted: “At last 

At least and at last we have stored the windows away, 


The fabulation of my Lord’s glory by 

Seven and by seven and by seven multiplied!” 

So is my care though none your mystic I 

Nor you like the painted saints but breath and more. 


And do not pace the room haunting the future 
But be my insular love; and I would have you 
Fingering the ring with its silver bat, the foreign 
And credible Chinese symbol of happiness. 


Jessie Treichler 


THE WHIDAH BIRD 


Alma Champney’s party was going very well if you happened to 
like the way her parties went. Harriet Lane didn’t. People always played 
games at Alma’s parties—games which seemed to Harriet to be chosen 
for the specific purpose of showing Herbert how brilliant Alma was and 
what a dub Harriet was. This struck Harriet as particularly unsporting 
since Professor Herbert Lane was her husband, not Alma’s, and he had 
already had ample opportunity in their ten years of married life to 
find out that she was not clever at games. 

“Oh, can’t we have one more round of The Game? You aren’t too 
tired, are you?” Alma addressed her guests beseechingly. 

It would take a hard heart indeed, thought Harriet, to withstand 
Alma’s pretty pleading. Men are dying on the Russian front, on coasts 
of Italy, on the high seas; but don’t harden your hearts, gentlemen, to 
another round of The Game. 

“T shall be left a pulp—but it will be worth it to see you act out 
another line of Donne’s poetry.” Herbert was no slouch himself at 
The Game, and he could afford to be gallant. He had just acted out 
“Lust for Life” in 54 seconds without ever removing the game from 
the intellectual level. 

“Oh You a pulp!” cried Alma admiringly. ‘““You’re wonderful!” 

This mutual admiration act which Alma and Herb always put 
on when they played parlor games together had been going on for years. 
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It hadn’t been important when Jack Champney was home, but now 
that he had volunteered his medical services to the Navy, the attraction 
Alma and Herbert had for one another was something else again. Some- 
times Harriet found herself wishing the local draft board would show 
less leniency with married 42-year-old professors of history. Herbert was 
well able to serve in the Army for at least as long as Jack Champney 
was away. 


Alma led the group of people on her side away to the kitchen to 
think up ten-word quotations for the persons on Herb’s side to act out, 
leaving the living room to Herb and his followers. Harriet, who was 
on Herb’s side solely through having been the last person of all to be 
chosen by either leader, wandered disconsolately into the study. The 
members of the Whiteman College faculty who were guests at Alma’s 
party had played The Game together for so many years that they needed 
no instructions. How indeed would she go about giving instructions to 
a newcomer, Harriet wondered. Look, she would say, here is a game 
that is pure torture, that will make you lose your temper with everyone, 
including yourself, that will leave you limp as a dishrag, that will keep 
you awake all night trying to figure out how you should have acted 
some word differently in order to have made your side guess it more 
quickly. It is a game for extroverts and exhibitionists. It is a game at 
which I am no good, and therefore detest. It is a game that I’ll be 
darned if I’m going to play again tonight. 

Disappointed at the same time that no one had urged her to aban- 
don her aloof pose and rejoin the group, Harriet haphazardly opened 
the big dictionary Jack had always kept on a stand directly under the 
light. The first word the book presented to her eyes was “whidah.” A 
whidah she discovered with little effort was a bird, a bird that was also 
known as the widow bird because of its somber coloring. The way I 
feel tonight, I am a whidah bird, Harriet thought. And Alma is a 
bird-of-paradise—or a peacock—or a—a vampire bat. What was Her- 
bert? She hastily ran through the pictures of birds which the dictionary 
gave her. He might be widgeon, she thought. Still, widgeon sounded 
more appropriate than it was, and she started thumbing through the 
book. A skimmer. An ostrich. A godwit—“important game bird.” Good 
godwit! Satisfied at last that she had got the bird for Herbert, she 
started to look at the animals—gazehound, gazelle, gemsbok, giraffe, gnu, 
gopher, greyhound, grizzly. Surely of the animals under “G,” Herbert 
was a gazehound. He gazed and gazed at Alma, and he hounded Har- 
riet to death to ask Alma to the house constantly to keep the poor girl 
from being lonesome. Alma, now, might be a shrew, a skink, a skunk, 
a wart hog, a wanderoo, or a wallaby. Wanderoo struck Harriet as the 
most promising. 
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By this time she had really forgotten the group in the living room, 
and hardly noticed when Alma’s group went back from the kitchen with 
their quotations. At another time she would have felt hurt that Herbert 
hadn’t once urged her to return to his group, but now she was momen- 
tarily pleased with the thought that while adder’s-tongue might be an 
odd name for a plant, it was a splendid name for Alma. 

Her pleasure was short-lived. Alma was obviously acting out some 
sort of quotation with love in it, and was directing all her languishing 
glances at Herbert. Harriet watched Alma sadly through the study door. 
Alma was lovely in her flame-colored dress, her cloud of dark hair 
pushed back from her really nice forehead. And Herbert was a very 
nice guy, hardly to be blamed for being attracted to someone who looked 
like Hedy Lamarr and undoubtedly played games much better. Harriet 
felt colorless in her own blue dress. Her hair had been considered plati- 
num several years ago, but now it seemed merely faded. 

“Tenth word, ‘aye’!” ejaculated a triumphant guesser on Alma’s 
side. 

Now that the final word in the ten-word quotation had been 
guessed, Alma was released from the silence in which she had had to 
abide while she was acting. 

“Dost thou love me? I know thou wilt say ‘Ay,’—Shakespeare’s 
marvellous in all those Juliet speeches, don’t you think, Herbert?” 

Herbert’s eyes glinted with admiration. Oh, nuts, nuts, nuts, thought 
Harriet. It never used to seem important that I couldn’t remember 
poetry and couldn’t act worth sour apples. Now it’s become so impor- 
tant I can’t stand it. But it’s only a game. 

She turned resolutely back to the dictionary, and riffled through 
the pages. For a second Herbert was a fish—a goby fish. Then he was 
a gallinule, “any of certain birds related to the coots.” Harriet was 
pleased in a glum sort of way with that. He was a striped hyena, a 
sacred ibis, a sculpin, a Turk’s cap, a weakfish. Her one moment of 
pure joy came when she discovered just the plant that Alma was— 
Venus’s flytrap. Alma is a Venus’s flytrap, she thought to herself, just 
as The Game came to a breathless conclusion. 

“Herbert, you were simply marvellous!” cried Alma. 

Good Lord, couldn’t the woman give some attention to her other 
guests? 

“Let’s just roll over and die,” suggested old Dr. Finley. “Let’s not 
ever play this blankety game ever again so long as we live. Let’s take an 
oath.” 

“We must be going,” Mrs. Finley cut in soothingly. 

Harriet went with some relief back to the living room. 

“Oh, it’s so early!” protested Alma. “Haven’t you time for just 
one game of Sardines?” 
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This, dear Lord, is too much, thought Harriet. Heaven knew what 
would come of Alma and Herbert wandering around in the dark to- 
gether playing Sardines. 

“Let’s play a quiet game,” Harriet was surprised at the firmness 
of her own voice. 

Apparently everyone else was surprised, too. 

“Well, you suggest something for a change, dear,” said Alma 
sweetly. 

Harriet had never suggested a game before in her life. She loathed 
games. She could never remember a game to suggest. Now it suddenly 
seemed easy for her to suggest something. Quietly she closed the door to 
the study where it seemed to her the dictionary stood out conspicuously 
in its place of honor beneath the lamp. 

“How about Categories?’ she asked. 

“Ha, a prime idea!” cried Dr. Finley. “Haven’t played Categories 
in years. Suggest fish for mine.” 

“The biologist speaks,” said Herbert. “Let’s make it easy for us 
laymen—animals.” 

Someone wanted to know how to play. Harriet reached back into 
her memory and produced a vague explanation. 

“Take a five-letter word—any five-letter word—decide on five cate- 
gories—think of one thing in each category for each letter in the word— 
time limit, ten minutes.” 

“Take ‘wages,’” said Dr. Finley with the. enthusiasm of a long- 
time player of Categories. “I just got paid today. Think of a fish begin- 
ning with w, one beginning with a, one beginning with g, one with e, 
and one with s. Do the same with animals. And so forth. That’s all there 
15; to. it.” 

“Let’s make this really sporting!” cried Alma. “Let’s say that each 
person gets 1/0 for every designation in a category which he alone has. 
Let’s give everybody one if someone else has the same word, and—well 
—say minus five if two or more people have the same one, and minus 
ten for every space left blank. Don’t you think originality should be 
rewarded, Herbert—though I suppose I’m just arranging a huge score 
for you by this suggestion.” 

Herbert smiled modestly. “Oh, I don’t know,” he said. “I haven’t 
played this for years.” 

“Well, come on—name some more categories,’ commanded Dr. 
Finley. 

“Trees, dear? Are trees all right?” Mrs. Finley asked. 

“How about birds? Are birds all right?’ Robert Bird, the bespect- 
acled young instructor of English, appreciated that his question wasn’t 
witty. 

“Flowers!” cried Alma. 
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“No fair! cried one of the other women. “You have such a big 
garden, Alma. You probably know the names of more different flowers 
than any of the rest of us.” 

“Let’s make it flowers or plants,” suggested Harriet pacifically. 

Alma hunted up paper and pencils, and the guests started ruling 
off their papers. As Harriet looked at her sheet with “W-A-G-E-S” 
printed across the top of it, and the categories of Fish, Animals, Trees, 
Birds, and Flowers or Plants printed down the side, she felt a conscience- 
less glow. 

“Time to begin—you have ten minutes!” cried Dr. Finley. 

“Windowpane,” wrote Harriet swiftly in her neat backhand. “Wan- 
deroo, witch-elm, whidah, whortleberry.” 

Hardly pausing for breath, she wrote on swiftly: “Alewife, aye-aye, 
abele, apteryz, adder’s-tongue; goby, gemsbok, ginkgo, godwit, gilli- 
flower.” 

She almost got stuck on a fish beginning with e until she happened 
to look up and catch Robert Bird’s bespectacled gaze upon her. “Escolar,” 
she wrote, and almost added, “So called from rings, like spectacles, 
around the eyes.” 

She hurried on. “Ermine, eucalyptus, emu, elecampane; school- 
master, springbuck, sago palm, scissortail, snakeroot.”’ 

Harriet looked around her. It’s too bad, she thought, that Alma and 
Herbert both throw themselves into games with such fervor. She felt 
sure that even had her twenty-five spaces been blank, she wouldn’t have 
worn a glare ef chagrin as Alma was doing. Certainly Alma was much 
less attractive scowling that way. Harriet turned back with a smile to 
her categories. She had seven minutes left in which to think of various 
things less well known than ginkgo, ermine, and eucalyptus. 

At the end of six minutes, Alma said quite snappishly to Dr. Finley, 
“Whatever made you suggest fish? Such a silly category.” 

“Flowers and plants seem to me equally bad,” said Herbert stiffly. 

Harriet smiled a little as she carefully rubbed out ermine and wrote 
in echidna. 

“Time!” called Dr. Finley, rubbing his hands together in antici- 
pation. 

“T’ve always thought this a very stupid game,” Alma observed petu- 
lantly. “You have to have a routine sort of mind to enjoy it, I think.” 

“Pass your paper to the person on your left,” said Dr. Finley sternly, 
as though he were addressing a class in freshman biology. “Then we will 
read each space in turn, going around the circle, and grading as we go.” 

“Surely you believe in the honor standard, Doctor?” asked Alma. 

“With freshman, yes,” said Dr. Finley, passing his paper to Mrs. 
Finley who sat on his left. 

“You know I can’t add, dear,” his wife said. 
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“Never mind,” said Dr. Finley. “I’ll add my own when we're fin- 
ished. First—our hostess’s paper—what does Mrs. Champney have for 
her fish beginning with W, Mr. Bird?” - 

“Whale,” said Mr. Bird smugly. 


“Whale!” cried Dr. Finley. “Preposterous! My dear lady, preposter- 
ous! Don’t you know your mammals?” 


“Oh, I have whale too!” Herbert cried involuntarily. 


“That was because you looked over my shoulder!” For once Alma 
did not sound admiring. 


“My dear lady, preposterous!” Herbert echoed Dr. Finley, looking 
coldly at Alma as he spoke. 


“You both get minus ten,” said Dr. Finley. 

“Harriet’s got windowpane of all things!” Alma cried joyously. 
“Good Lord, that’s no fish.” 

“Oh, yes it is! It’s an American flounder. I wish I’d thought of it.” 
Dr. Finley sounded both wistful and admiring. 

The game went on. 

When it was over, Harriet had twenty-three clear tens and two 
duplications. Her score, which was fifty over her nearest competitor, 
Dr. Finley, was read aloud by Alma. “Two hundred and thirty-two—but 
that’s more than giving Harriet the benefit of the doubt on queer things 
like ‘windowpane’.” 

“You’re no judge, Alma,” Bird said. “You’ve got minus 56.” 

Alma craned her neck and then let out a scream of laughter. 
“Herbert’s worse than I am! Herbert has minus 70! How could you 
do it? Even by working at it, you couldn’t do that badly!” 

“Well, I. said I hadn’t played this game for many years,” Herbert 
said defensively. “I haven’t.” 

“Evidently Harriet does—her secret vice.” Alma’s voice dripped 
aconite. 

“Yes, I love the dictionary—it has so many short stories in it.” Har- 
riet smiled as she spoke. ““We must be getting along. Unless you feel we 
have time for another game.” 

“Oh, heavens no!” Alma cried. “It’s just too boring to inflict on 
my guests.” 

Herbert and Alma apparently found no sweet solace of companion- 
ship in their mutual downfall, Harriet discovered, for they did not linger 
as usual over their goodnights. As they were walking down the street 
in the moonlight, Herbert looked at Harriet admiringly. 

“Two hundred and thirty-two!” he said. “I don’t know how you 
ever did it. Imagine your pulling elecampane out of thin air. I wish 
you could have seen Alma’s face—she was so sure she was going to get 
an undisputed fifty on her flowers, and every one was a repetition.” 
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“We'll have to have her over soon—perhaps tomorrow night,” said 
Harriet dreamily. 

“Oh, I don’t know.” Herbert swung open the gate to their house. 
‘Does it strike you she’s developing a nasty tongue as she gets older?” 

“‘Adder’s-tongue,” said Harriet. 

‘‘Adder’s-tongue—yes, yes, very good!” Herbert laughed gently. 

“And you are gallinule, a gazehound, a wanderoo.” Harriet’s lips 
moved soundlessly, and she squinted at the moon with something almost 
like contentment. 

“Did you say something, dear?” Herbert leaned down to catch her 
words. 

Harriet tucked her hand under his arm and pressed it slightly. “I 
said you were my godwit, dear.” 


Marius Blum 


AM | A STRANGER? 


The many-ways are folded like 
sleeping snakes, 

keeping their silent poison 

for the journey’s end. 


The many-ways are folded, like 
sleeping lovers 

entangled at mornings, grey 
and without end. 


The many-ways are folded 
with the rubbish 

of shivering pains, 

lost in a knot with no end. 


I took my stick 

at one of the ways 

hung an oil-lamp on it 

and put it down 

at a square in Seville. 

Hate-folded hands 

overturned it. 

Death winds of the Polish marshes 
blew out my candle. 
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I fitted my stick 

with an electric bulb 

and waved it 

in Paris 

in Berlin 

through the brown clouds 
of hate 

till my heart caressed 

the agony of children. 


The ways are many-folded 
like the first cry 

of babies 

echoing the last look 

from the children’s eye 

in Paris 

in May 

1941. 


On Fifth Avenue, 

I put a stone 
under my head, 

I languished after a dream, 
a dream 

like Jacob had 

with angels 
laughing 

walking 

up and down 

on a Clean cut way 
with no definite 
AAS... 

but a stern lift boy 
proclaimed 

the escalator is 

out of order, 

and a policeman 
took my name. 

And here in Glasgow 
I bow to the ever- 
virgin schoolmistress 
whose bearded 
skeleton whispers 
“Foreigner,” 
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and wave 

to the chicken-chested 
bookkeeper 

whose conjugal impotence 
heavily loaded, 

with the literary insurance agent 
behind a bottle 

of beer 

shouts 

“Jew.” 


Glasgow, March, 1945. 


Francis C. Golffing 

SUGGESTIONS FOR AWARDS 
It’s time to give the engineer his medal 
Whose train, now on a siding, ran on schedule, 


And one to the captain who with macabre 
Skill brought his ship and his corpse into harbor. 


All proved technicians, whether prone or upright, 
Have earned these discs of silver, which turn coppery, 


When the sun, active witness of glad tidings, 
Lights up the terminus and the tall dry dock. 


June, 1945. 


W. Y. Tindall 

THE SHADOW 
The woman on the floor lay in her fluids. 
Three Jesuits (in shovel hats) moved on. 


The great cat walking like a sailor 
Walked his bag along the warehouse door. 


I caulked the boat with rubber matter, 
Noting the shadow off the crabbing keys. 


The milking cow plunged homeward like a weather, 
Bounding over the surrounding seas. 
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PURITANISM AND DEMOCRACY: 
A Touchstone for Education 


I know no safe depository of the ultimate powers of society 
but the people themselves; and if we think them not enlight- 
ened enough to exercise their control with a wholesome dis- 
cretion, the remedy is not to take it from them, but to inform 
their discretion by education.—Thomas Jefferson 


Where does what we call American come from? What does it 
mean as applied to a way of looking at life? Why are we devoted to it? 
What can we do for it now that we are at peace again? What is the 
place of education in this effort? As we look to our American heritage 
what clues do we find about the true inwardness of our present condition 
and the possibilities of our future? Does all such knowledge give us a 
touchstone—even if not a complete one—as to the direction of educa- 
tional advance? 

What questions more than these, I submit, have greater pertinence 
to a sensible transition of our land from war to peace? What issues 
present a deeper urgency than these? And specifically what illumination 
does a study of Ralph Barton Perry’s most recent volume* throw upon 
all the hot and pressing tensions in the befuddled and somewhat frus- 
trated world of American education? 

This book is a discriminating critique of a substantial part of the 
spiritual and intellectual roots of Americans. Puritanism and democracy 
are clearly not all but they are a major, determinative part of the tradi- 
tion which gives our life its distinctive quality. From them has been 
nourished that humane and kindly vitality out of which our uniqueness 
largely stems. Hence to know these roots and to appraise them histori- 
cally is a necessary task as we seek to learn where we go and how we go 
from here forward. “It is important for national health that the critical 
faculties should be applied to past impurities.” 

Hence the first task is to characterize and define puritanism and 
democracy which in their formative influence so clearly “testify abun- 
dantly to the power of ideals.” For the puritan forces prompted the 
migrations to New England; and the democratic faith had its vivid ex- 
pression in the Declaration of Independence with all the consequences 
which flowed from it in the making and shaping of a new nation con- 
ceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all men are created 


equal. 


* Puritanism and Democracy by Ralph Barton Perry. The Vanguard Press. 
New York. 1944. pp. xviii, 688. 
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A rapid paraphrasing of the text will suggest the nature and the 
shortcomings of puritanism as Perry depicts them. The puritan doctrine, 
he says, was composite of “evangelism, regorism, industrialism, economy, 
theocracy and theism.” The puritan “was taught to respect conscience 
and private judgment above any oppressive authority.” He gave “his 
allegiance to ideas rather than to persons or institutions,” and this formed 
“the connecting link between puritanism and democracy.” Puritanism 
springs from “the very core of the personal conscience—the sense of 
duty, the sense of responsibility, the sense of guilt, and the repentant 
longing for forgiveness.” 


More broadly realized, every man, sooner or later, feels himself 
rightly exiled from paradise and looks for a return. Puritanism is the 
elaboration of this theme, and the inculcation of its stern implications: 
some things are better than other things, and the discovery of the best 
is of paramount importance; the order of better and worse does not 
coincide with the natural order of strength among human motives, and 
if a man is to cleave to the best he must therefore overcome the second- 
best, until its subordination shall have become his second nature; the 
best prescribes rules of action, to be scrupulously observed; judged by 
the standard of the best, human life is a record of tragic and ignomi- 
nious failure, and the recognition of this failure is the condition of its 
redemption; to live well requires the forging of a will which is stronger 
than any natural appetite; the reorganization of the natural individual 
under the authority of his moral faculties constitutes personality, which 
is the essence of man as distinguished from his fellow animals; society, 
in proportion as it is human, is an association of persons in which mu- 
tual repect is mingled with solicitude and a sense of common responsi- 
bility; there is hope of salvation both for the person and for mankind, 
and indomitable perseverance in the moral struggle alone gives cosmic 
dignity to the human cace. 


The explanation goes on: 


In dramatizing the opposition between lower and higher goods, and 
in insisting that the triumph of the one involves the defeat of the other, 
the puritans followed the immemorial conscience of man. They affirmed 
an unwelcome truth about life which all moralists have affirmed, but 
which does not depend on any authority, pagan or Christian. The puri- 
tans because they took it so much to heart have come to symbolize it, 
but they did not invent it. It expresses the fact that the elements of 
which a good life is composed offer a certain resistance to the form which 
goodness imposes on them. The moral life is the making of some har- 
monious purpose out of impulses each of which is endowed with an 
independent bias which must be checked if the purpose is to be main- 
tained. The will, representing the purpose, sets a limit to each impulse, 
and stations a sentinel there with instructions to challenge every tres- 
passer. 


This type of moral austerity can, however, become so self-conscious 
as to be obsessive and compulsive. The necessary subordination of in- 
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ferior goods or lesser values neglects the fact that these lesser values 
have to be acknowledged and given spontaneous play. “Thus art and 
science and family affections, if they are perpetually haunted by a cen- 
sorious consciousness, may for lack of air be killed altogether.” The 
puritan failed to realize that “the sense of guilt added to the sense of 
natural evil” may only complete man’s feeling of despair. “Higher goods, 
divorced from a foundation of sanity and from the satisfactions of the 
natural man” may conduce only to a “precarious state of subjective ex- 


altation” which may readily lapse or react to the opposite extreme of 
discouragement or even futility. 


The indictment of puritanism goes on in these terms: 


The puritan saw a limited truth, and what he saw was distorted 
because of what he failed to see. This distorted puritanism consists of a 
narrow preoccupation with morality, to the exclusion of the graciousness 
and the beauty of life; a pharisaical emphasis on the letter of the rule 
at the expense of its spirit; evil imagination, prudishness, and canting 
humility; a hard repression of all spontaneities and natural impulses, 
resulting in the masking of real motives by virtuous and edifying pre- 
tension; a morbid habit of introspection; censoriousness; hardness, intol- 
erance, and an aversion of joy, especially the joy of other people; ob- 
sequious submission to_a cruel and despotic God, and through preoccu- 
pation with the moral law a neglect of those aspects which nature and 
the universe present to the senses, the affections, and the reason. 


Yet the puritan’s conception of the “sovereignty of God thus saved 
him on the one hand from complacency and egotism, and on the other 
hand from meanness and vulgarity.” For in its essential spirit puritanism 
insists on the supremacy of moral values and, “in the hierarchy of moral 
values, on the supremacy of love qualified only by the necessities of 
justice.” Ultimately, it is pointed out, there is a common good for all 
men (though this goes beyond puritanism) which agrees that “there is 
a moral way of life, which is the way of reflective agreement, all inter- 
ests being considered, ali wills included, and all judgments consulted.” 

And it is this reflective consideration of all interests, wills and judg- 
ments which carries the American heritage on to its democratic roots. 
Here the definition is as explicit as it is helpful. “American democracy 
holds that ‘the good life’ consists in the happiness or well-being of the 
individuals who compose society; and that the political means to this 
end is to be found in the sovereignty of these same individuals, who 
are thus at one and the same time the beneficiaries of organized society 
and the source of its power.” 

Thus it is that uniquely in a democracy two facts gain prominence— 
the precious value of each individual and the organized society as the 
medium in and through which that value gets realization. “Only the 
individual can fit the conclusion to the evidence; only the individual can 
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remember and interpret the past; only the individual can establish an 
order of preference and choose from among alternatives; only the indi- 
vidual can govern his action by a general principle.” Here are the salient 
attributes of personality and of the good life personally viewed. And 
here is the very root of that moral responsibility and individual integrity 
which are the common affirmation of puritanism and of democracy. 


Two reasons, we need to be reminded, justify “this sense of the 
finality of the person.” One is that his will, preferences and desires “are 
not commensurable with those of others.” And, second, the universal 
existence and potential development of the faculty of reason require that 
“there is no higher court of appeal in matters of truth than the judg- 
ment of the individual in the light of evidence.” 


If then the individual is the seat of human values the danger of 
distorting this into an exaggerated individualism is grave. For it is easily 
forgotten that individualism is a mutual relation of individuals com- 
pounded “of self respect and deference to others.’ It implies “equal 
acknowledgement of other individuals.” “Individualism is a fruit of or- 
ganized society.” Popularly, however, it has too often meant lack of or 
disloyalty to the necessary collective spirit and instruments. And on this 
score Perry offers wise words which today need wider heeding; for he 
says: 


The present world-wide tendency to emphasize economic interdepen- 
dence, and to substitute planning and collaboration for competition, is 
commonly deplored in the name of individualism. But if we look beyond 
the means to the end, we discover that in a democratic society the 
impelling motive of this change is to be found in the demands of indi- 
viduals, and in their greater awareness of their own interests. If the 
blessings of free competition have lost something of their appeal, it is 
because of a belief that these blessings are largely fictitious. It is because 
more individuals are challenging the existing system and asking, ‘What 
do I get out of this?’ The movement away from the ‘rugged individual- 
ism’ of the past expresses the growing suspicion on the part of an 
increasing number of men that others get the individualism while they 
get only the ruggedness. 


Democracy has indeed had its failure of misconceived aims and of 
inadequate instruments. But its positive goods are profound and basically 
unassailable if it is discerned in its own true essence. And that essence 
has to do with human dignity, the use of reason, the assertion of public 
good over self-interest, the discovery of “genius in obscure and unsus- 
pected quarters,” the recognition that love desires “that the object of 
love shall be happy in his own terms,” the establishment of an interna- 
tional order which is just and humane. Democracy equates with a “‘uni- 
versalistic individualism.” And the only alternative to it is today clear as 
never before in history. The alternative is obscurantism, mass subjection 
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and subservience, “the hardening of the heart and the disowning of 
fellow men,” “desertion of the cause of human progress and the accep- 
tance of its defeat.” 

Finally, in summary of what democracy holds as true under its 
aegis, Perry recapitulates: 


The heart of democratic enterprise is a faith in human nature, 
which emphasizes man’s generic and eminent faculties of. reason and 
conscience, and credits them with high potentialities through education 
and social reorganization. Democracy inherits from Christianity that 
untiring evangelism which admits no ultimate failure, no unforgivable 
sin, no incurable sickness. Democracy has faith in the future of man- 
kind, which may or may not be linked with a faith in its beginnings. 
Democracy has faith in the power of the human will, counting on the 
broad truth that a being endowed with will becomes thereby in some 
measure the author of his own destiny. This is what is meant, and must 
be meant, by will—a force by which ideas are translated into achieve- 
ments and by which hopes are realized. Applying this fundamental but 
often neglected truism, democracy resolves to be the maker and the 
master of its own institutions. At the same time, democracy has appro- 
priated the Occidental and modern faith in the control of nature through 
the applications of science—a faith which has been confirmed, re- 
newed, and extended in every decade in man’s recent history. 


The burden which this ideal for human society and for the individual 
person places upon political institutions and other organized media of 
common action cannot be too seriously conceived. A democratic society 
permits, facilitates and encourages the people to make up their own 
minds, “giving them access to information together with freedom of 
thought and communication.” There has to be “discussion, persuasion 
and voluntary consent.” There has to be wide general education to ready 
the minds of all for this assertion of citizenship. 

In the process of determining policy democracy recognizes (as does 
no other form of social organization) that the individual must have the 
voice and the power along with the judgment to give expression to his 
own interests since he is “their most vigilant and untiring advocate.” 
“Paternalism, whether honest or dishonest, is justly suspect . . . even the 
benevolent ruler finds it extremely difficult to avoid the substitution of 
his own will for that of his alleged beneficiaries.” It is further recognized 
that there has to be “rational self-determination” for each man in order 
“that his own thinking shall be regulative of his own wants.” And those 
wants have to be clearly seen as requiring a larger view than that of self- 
interest, however enlightened. This vital truth about democratic operae 
tion—hopefully looking beyond “majority rule” to an ideal unanimity 
of view—is well summarized as follows: 


The citizen is both disinterested and interested, both impartial and 
partial. He is a judge of public good and at the same time the exponent 
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of his own private stake in that good. As disinterested, he uses his facul- 
ties of sympathy and imagination to understand the interests of others; 
and adopting these represented interests together with his own, he then 
proceeds precisely as in enlightened self-interest. The choosing will which 
emerges, and which by limitation, rearrangement, and subordination 
transforms conflict into harmony, is a will in which all interests are 
taken account of and disarmed. The chooser, thus qualified, is more than 
a person; he is a statesmanlike or moral person. His reconstituted will 
expresses the interest of enlightened benevolence. 


What Perry here speaks of as the individual’s reconstituted will is 
but one more way of bringing to the fore the fact that men are educable. 
They are capable of having their “deficiencies removed.” And thus 
arises, flowing directly out of even this abbreviated depiction of puri- 
tanism and of democracy in their stronger and weaker elements, the 
necessary prominence of education in the American scene. For that scene 
is by definition, universalistic, social, individualistic and democratic. 
Popular education, says Perry, has these several reasons for being in our 
kind of society. It is trying “to realize a standard of equality,” to enable 
citizens to exercise their political and social power with the maximum of 
intelligence, and to “tap all possible sources of enlightenment.” Popular 
government relies on education for the development of the faculty of 
reason, included full measure within which is the capacity to understand 
and will a public interest beyond (or including) all self-interests. “Pro- 
posals to limit education come from those who are already educated, 
and are jealous of their privileges.” 

Does American education face its responsibility up to the stature of 
the task which is thus implicitly required of it? And by education one 
means, of course, no depersonalized abstraction but ourselves as voters, 
parents, administrators, teachers and students. Do we Americans truly 
stand ready to pay the price of the education implied and required? The 
cause of education for a democracy, for it is a cause, is rich and deep in 
its mandate. At bottom we see it now as a moral no less than an intel- 
lectual cause. Education, whatever it has been, is now a project of equip- 
ping every individual for fitness for moral tasks—of responsibility, of 
rationality, of driving will, of peace loving, of universal or international 
order. It has the task of helping to clarify what Perry properly calls “a 
fighting faith.” That faith has not only to be against war, against the 
excesses of individualism, against complacence in the face of social 
changes however caused, against all forms of social isolationism. It has 
to be aggressively, passionately and clear-headedly for the rule of all by 
all on behalf of all in a society the bounds of which, beyond lesser and 
rightful patriotisms, extend out to an unlimited, universal and loving 
community. If this be fatuous, it is the fatuity of an absolute imperative 
—viewed in the clear light of history, anthropology, political science, 
social psychology and modern diplomacy. 
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But this is not fatuity. There is major hope in the “revulsion of 
feeling created by the very excesses of contemporary evil. It is as though 
totalitarianism had been created in order to exhibit evil in its most 
repulsive aspect. Its brutalities, hysterias, and tyrannies have quickened 
the love of gentleness, of reason and of liberty.” 

The quoted letter of a young martyr of the First World War well 
sets the high note of resolve, not only as expounded in this volume, but 
as requiring to be carried over into American education. “We must all 
give everything we have, even that which is nearest and dearest... . We 
have received frem our dear country everything, and now we are called 
upon to render service in return. I want to serve my country.” 

There is a diversity of individual talents and of tasks in a peace- 
time democratic society. But there is a common inheritance from puri- 
tanism and from democracy which asks that we “render a service in 
return.” That inheritance is the American social democratic creed. And 
to know that creed, to see and be persuaded of its inwardness, to realize 
the high calling of it—that is one touchstone for America’s education. 
There is adventure in this mission and in the creed which summons men 
and women—and youth—to it. “The newest, most daring adventure of 
history is the attempt to organize mankind in such wise as to achieve the 
fullest possible liberty, the highest possible development of human nature, 
and the widest possible distribution of liberty and personal development 
among all individuals and groups.” 

The particulars of change in educational objectives and methods 
are not here under review. Rather Perry presents us with one essential 
and historically based prolegomenon to educational aspiration and plan- 
ning. And what has to be salvaged, realized and generalized from 
our heritage in puritan and democratic origins, stands out in sharp relief. 
Moreover, it stands out at the very hour when the war’s end can con- 
ceivably cause a too great lessening of unity, purposefulness and public 
spiritedness in America’s reaction from a moral mobilization induced by 
war. The danger of reversion to narrow nationalistic and essentially self- 
ish concerns in our land is real. That danger can be averted only by moral 
affirmation. And the affirmation must in part at least be made in and 
through the processes of education. Certainly the institutions of religion 
have not the power, the wide appeal nor the pedagogical ways and means 
of carrying but a fraction of the load ahead. 

Nothing is so fatal to a society as a moral vacuum. And unless we 
become committed to fulfilling the best in our traditions by an affirma- 
tive, peace-time offensive which is a fighting faith for a defensible and 
appealing creed, the creeping paralysis of a vacuum certainly may 
threaten to come upon us. Such a social creed “cannot bear fruit until 
it is supported by a widely diffused sentiment. It must command the sup- 
port not only of private but of collective passion.” 
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Here, at its very foundation, is revealed the central aim of American 
education. It has, not by any one but by every conceivable means, to 
diffuse the sentiment and arouse the personal and collective passion 
that a government of the people, by the people and for the people shall 
not perish from this earth. 

It will not be the only institution so to be and to do. But to live 
meaningfully is the first commandment; and that enterprise starts for 
each citizen at an early age. And that enterprise is furthered or it is 
impaired by the formal educational processes. 

Do we all, lovers of our country, want education to use its terrifying, 
yet potentially beneficent, power in ways that minister to peace and de- 
cency and good will among men? 

We shall answer that question in the affirmative when a fighting 
faith in the social creed which this book does so much to articulate, 
comes to animate the operation of all our schools and colleges. 


Hardiman Scott 
AND SO | WEAVE 


Nowhere on the snow-sad perimeter of pain 

Is sorrow pointed 

A healing finger, 

Through the voluble flood of words unwept but spilt 
Across town-clad minds, 

To the single heart in its solitary weeping. 


And nowhere, as bright hate sparkles in jewel-set eyes 
Does pity set fly 

Migratory bird 

Across the blood-bound territories of Europe 

To nest nakedly 

And fill the air white with its song in bomb-rocked homes. 


If the finger should phallic stand and bird soar high 

In a million hearts, 

Old ascetic Grief 

Would crack the cliff face of his fame and breathe on seas 
His long-tortured peace, 

And, seething, lap all lands with prophecy of love. 
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But nowhere can I hold the shell up to my ear 
Or do figures 

Mean more than print, 

And so I weave of yearning raiment for my back, 
In the rough-spun yarn 

Upon the frame work colours to proclaim a faith. 


Roy McFadden 
ELEGY FOR A MAD GIRL 


As a child she was solitary, 
Ever a quiet one, 

Tilted from voice and hand, 
Swaying from intimacy, 
Closed from the sun, behind 
Each aggressive wind, 

Safe in a throat of trees. 

In the half-light of her mind 
She hovered on the fringe 
Of clamouring circumstance, 
Twitching her dress from life, 
From all that might impinge 
On her raw consciousness: 
For she was wise to know 
Disaster in all things, 
Waiting curled, pitiless. 

She was wise to know 

The sharp teeth in the grass 
Darkening the mind with blood, 
The agonies that flow 

From each immaculate thing, 
Too perfect for the brain 

Or hand or eye: each leaf 
Miraculous, spreading 

Into a world of leaves 
Without an end. O here 
The brain must stop and break; 
Here the gross hand grieves, 
Unable to endure God. 

So she was wise to know 

The safety of the veil, 

The shadows on the road. 
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But those who will not bend 
Are cracked like brittle twigs, 
And death flows over them 
Sternly as grass, the end 
Inevitable. The world 
Moved over her, a bride, 
Breaking her sad shell down, 
Leaving her cold, uncurled, 
Her doors smashed open wide, 
Disaster loose in her brain. 
She met death like a child, 
Consciously crucified. 


Contact her tragedy: 
The chaste self’s arrogance, 
Whose lonely pride of mind 
Breeds its own agony. 
O pity her, and hold 
Her bitterness like thorns 
Tight in the hand, and touch 
The twisted mouth grown cold. 
May, 1944. 


Paul Eaton Reeve 


THE DEATH OF A CHILD 


These silver words that rock the wind’s dry throat 
Nor let black thought obscure their shining sides 
Arouse no reverence in my reading eyes. 


Earth peers in dread for the sign it thinks divine— 
Rivulets running down the lightning’s sides 
Imposing green upon the hills. My eyes, 

As yet, are all but mine. 


Their stare is caught in vacant syllables 
Returning to your throat, O wind, and high 
Below green dogmas they would not refute, 
Echoing windy will in earth’s loud ear: 


The soil of an image is its only sphere, 
Though these stains make credulous my deafened eyes. 
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David Cornel DeJong 
END-OF-THE-SUMMER PARTY 


As she picked her way ruminatingly across the sun-dried lawn, to 
see what the children were up to, Terry had decided misgivings about 
that evening’s party. There was still time to back out; if only either 
of the children, Peter or Judy, would give her any sort of excuse, she 
wouldn’t hesitate for a moment. But both children were contentedly 
busy throwing up beach-heads in the sandpile behind the house. Terry 
sighed. 


There was no doubt about it, she, together with other war-wives 
in so-respectable suburban Dalefield, had been relegated to a special 
class, to be invited to the communal party on sufferance and with some- 
what condescending patriotism. It seemed that the mere necessity or 
accident which had removed their husbands from their sides was accord- 
ing to Dalefield’s more fortunate young matrons a debilitating and de- 
grading step in the wrong direction, something which landed them 
definitely athwart the social scale. They, the secure and smug young 
matrons, who had husbands neatly deferred, fashionably rejected or 
safely over-age, had gradually put their new war-time suburban code 
into practice; led, of course, by the bouncing and indefatigable Molly 
Trenchard and the sly but ambitious Pauline McDermid. 


I am one of the sinners, whether I care to be or not, Terry thought, 
and in some ways I prefer to be. She returned to her chair under the 
apple tree, where once more she tried to compose a letter to her hus- 
band, but again with little success, certainly with little spontaneity. 
Raven on the western European battlefront wasn’t going to be bur- 
dened with her problems. The trouble, for the time being, was that 
those problems were on her mind to the exclusion of everything else. 

It was Molly Trenchard who had reminded her a week ago over 
the telephone: “Darling, you mustn’t forget our little preliminary meet- 
ing this afternoon. You know, darling, to discuss our little auld-lang-syne 
party and the bonfire. Now, Terry, you hadn’t forgotten? It is you 
war-wives we want so especially to have a good time. You know, good 
for the morale, and all that... .” Molly had ended with her best official 
chuckle. 

So to that preliminary meeting she had gone. She might have known 
in advance that the real question under discussion at that meeting would 
be as to who should or should not be invited to the party. They were 
democratic, and “just everybody” had to come, still, they’d better do 
a little considering within private walls. Naturally, there were the im- 
possibles, including such interlopers as new war-wives. But then there 
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were border cases, like Vivian Newell, for instance. At that point half 
the women assembled had beamed benignly upon Terry. “Don’t you see,” 
their urbane faces seemed to say, “how highly we think of you? That we 
allow even you to come to this discussion? While, of course, it might 
have been quite possible that we’d have to group you with such as Vivian 
Newell?” 

“Naturally, invite her, if she feels like coming,” Terry had said 
abruptly, as if rebuffing all those scrutinizing but slightly condescending 
eyes. “After all, she’s been our neighbor for years.” 

“Darling,” Pauline McDermid had shushed her, “of course, we'll 
invite poor Vivian. But there’s no need being impetuous, is there?” 

“Why not? It’s supposed to be a sort of impetuous party, isn’t it?” 
Terry had countered. 

But Molly had piped up in her rostrum voice, interlarding her 
scolding with a chuckle: “Girls, girls, now, now. . . . No fair giving in 
to war-nerves, you know. We above all must remain sane.” 

From there on they had discussed Vivian and three or four other 
war-wives like her, at first with polite and impersonal detachment, oh 
so studied and forbearing, mentioning the awful war as if it were an 
unfortunate virus of sorts against which one had to be especially alert. 
That was the time she should have walked out in protest, Terry thought, 
chastising herself again and again. 

Instead, she had sat helplessly by while Vivian—her own neighbor, 
though not a particularly close friend—had been discussed, gradually 
more intimately and with gathering undertones of disapproval. Vivian, 
a tall, reckless and perhaps somewhat too foot-loose blonde, had always 
lived in Dalefield. They or their sisters had gone to college with her. 
Four years ago—rather belatedly was the polite verdict—Vivian had 
married cone, Dick Newell, a nice enough fellow, though not exactly of 
Dalefield caliber. Dick might have been forgiven his minor inadequacies 
eventually, however, if he hadn’t allowed himself to be drafted into the 
army, even before Vivian’s first-born came into the world. Hence Dick 
had committed that really heinous sin of omission. He had done ab- 
solutely nothing to get himself deferred or commissioned. In a way it 
was an affront to the community. All they, the nice people, felt it 
incumbent upon them to have commissions, if there was no other way 
out. None, of course, had any real sympathy for Vivian’s living on the 
brink of desitution. Righteously, it was very simple for them to cancel 
Vivian’s economical needs with her need for a man, or men. . 

Because that turned out to be the sum and substance of the dis- 
cussion. Foot-loose and lonely war-wives were a danger to the com- 
munity. One’s hubands were such fools, and the current epidemic of 
“war-nerves” did the rest; that is, if they, the socially minded, home- 
minded wives let up on their watchfullness. This discussion about Vivian 
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had acted as a fine stimulus. Especially Molly and Pauline looked smug- 
ger and more assured. And of course, Vivian was invited, but if one 
understood the nuances and undertones of this meeting correctly, the 
coming party was going to be a test case. It was going to clear the 
decks for the coming autumn and winter with their boredom and dol- 
drums, which rendered so many mcn unpredictable in their tastes and 
desires. 

Terry, sitting there with pen poised, wanted to write Raven about 
it. Very caustically, very objectively and with a sense of humor, of 
course. And yet, she couldn’t make herself do it. 

Suddenly she saw Vivian crossing the road. Long before Vivian 
had reached the front. wicket she was shouting: “Terry, dear, I need 
your advice. I just can’t do it, I just can’t go... . ” Then clattering 
the wicket unceremoniously behind her, she added in lower and more 
conspiratory tones, “I just won’t make myself go to those plushy ser- 
pents’ homes for any silly party.” 

“Then don’t go,” Terry said. “Don’t then, Vivian. I guess you know 
what you’re up against.’ Naturally someone had told Vivian about the 
discussions . . . there were so few good sports among them. 

“But...” Vivian drawled, summarily starting to comb her long, 
straight yellow hair with a bright pink comb, “but, if I don’t go I'll be 
a sinner just the same. And just to make everything more binding, already 
four of the husbands in question—or should I say under surveillance?— 
have stopped by my house this morning, mincing: ‘Be sure to come, 
Vivian. Don’t fail us, Vivian. We need some life at the morgue, Vivian’.” 
She looked up defiantly. “Tell you what, Terry, Ill go. But keep an 
eye on me, won’t you? Be a nice Dutch aunt to me just for an evening?” 

Terry shrugged. “Okay, if you want it that way. But give me a 
little cooperation.” 

Vivian grinned sourly. “It isn’t for myself. But they'll be telling 
Dick. They'll be writing him; they’ll be sending him more of those little 
suggestive notes, anonymous, of course.” 

“Have they already?” Terry asked. 

Vivian bobbed her head briefly. 

“Don’t Jet it get you, kid,’ Terry said sharply. “Because if you do, 
you'll start acting exactly the way they’d like to see you act. Things 
like that are contagious you know.” 

When Vivian started slouching back to her house, Terry saw that 
still another man was awaiting her on her porchsteps, no doubt to tell 
the girl to be sure to come. Poor Vivian. 


By evening she felt no better, however, and she hadn’t yet written 
a word of her misgivings to Raven. After an early dinner, she accom- 


panied the children to the big bonfire. The bonfire, at least, was an 
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anmitigated success. The children worked ‘themselves into a fever of 
excitement. The snake dance around the fire was terrific; the kiddies 
this time largely swamped by their Indian war-whooping daddies. Those 
big kids needed a yood time, too, their onlooking wives murmured 
placidly. In fact, wasn’t it wonderful that they could still act with such 
abandon, considering the war and everything? 

Now with the children tucked into bed, heavy with sleep and 
surfeited with the day’s activities, and left in the care of fifteen year 
old Anne Laidley, there was nothing left to do but go to Molly Trench- 
ard’s house for the party. She stopped by for Vivian, but in the mere 
two blocks to the Trenchards’ house, they had little time to discuss their 
own misgivings and anticipations. Vivian looked dour and somber. 
Don’t act too excessively the other way now, Terry wanted to warn 
her, because the rebound will be all the more terrific. 

Very soon after the party got started, things went wrong. And no 
wonder, Terry decided, when she surmised that Willard Trenchard 
and Bart McDermid considered it a fine joke between themselves to 
make the drinks of the unattended women twice as potent as they should 
be. At the same time they faithfully obeyed their own wives’ orders to 
make their drinks as weak as possible. Terry distinctly heard Molly say 
to both men: “Of course, we want to feel rosy. But just rosy. After all, 
the responsibility for anything that happens here tonight is ours.” 

Within an hour Vivian started going wrong. In the beginning she 
had seated herself primly among the most prohibitive of the women, 
even avoiding Terry, as if Terry, who after all was another war-wife, 
might prove to be detrimental to her exemplary though precarious 
behavior. Soon, however, after no more than two of the violent drinks, 
Vivian was all over the house, and once unmoored, she found herself 
to be the nucleus of the boisterous men, in the kitchen or in the pantry, 
on the back porch or on the lawn, in all the places where she shouldn’t 
be: 

Naturally, she was trailed all over the house by either Molly or 
Pauline, both chuckling indulgently, but routing her from whatever men 
she might find herself with. Especially when she was with but one male, 
Bart McDermid in particular. “Ah the war, the war,” Molly went 
beoming matronly, pretending to be a great deal more rosy than she 
was, very successfully scathering Bart and Vivian wherever she went. 

Terry felt responsible. She knew how heady the drinks were, and 
she could easily guess what was afoot. Especially, when Willard Trench- 
ard started being very attentive to her, altogether too obvious with his 
Irish smile and his stubborn Scotch intentions; practically uninhibited, 
too, as much as he dared to be with Molly all over the place, now voicing 
connubial indulgences, coddling him when she had the time, even 
rumpling his hair, 
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Yes, she was unmistakably the butt of Willard Trenchard’s intentions, 
Terry realized with dismay. And never during all her years in Dalefield 
had she found any delight in him, sober or drunk. 

Nothing really untoward happened, however, until at quarter to 
eleven, placid and bumbling Eddie Taylor insisted on taking Vivian for 
a ride to buy some cigarettes. Smugly Pauline and Molly made no pro- 
tests this time, having delivered their own husbands from Vivian’s 
clutches and put them in the kitchen preparing sandwiches. 

Terry didn’t know what to do. She hated making a spectacle of 
herself and Vivian. After all, what harm was there in it? But just when 
she was ready to leave the house with Eddie Taylor, Vivian turned to 
Terry, and made one mocking, noisy appeal: “Remember, Terry, you 
promised to keep me out of mischief. You’re my Dutch aunt, you know.” 
Then giggling she marched out with Eddie, who never looking at his own 
wife, behaved as if he were a school kid ready to perpetrate some incom- 
parable mischief. 

Terry felt all the eyes upon her. When, however, she read unmistak- 
ably upon Molly’s scintillating eyeglasses: It’s your duty to stop this 
outrage; you're really a colleague of hers . . . she stubbornly decided 
she wasn’t going to do anything. So defiantly and all inclusively, that 
she took a deep draught from the new drink Williard Trenchard had 
just pushed into her hand, regretting it immediately. She should go 
home at once; she was starting to feel terrible. 

Three quarters of an hour later Eddie and Vivian hadn’t yet re- 
turned. Only then did she admit to herself that she was waiting seriously 
for Vivian’s return, so that she could take the girl home. It was then that 
Willard made a direct appeal to Molly, insisting that he’d go and look 
for Eddie and Vivian, and pick up another bottle of liquor before the 
midnight closing hour. Suddenly he suggested that Terry should come 
along with him. “You owe it to her, you know, and to poor Mrs. Taylor,” 
he urged righteously, because Molly was listening. 

“Do go, Terry, darling,” Molly purred. “Do go, or you’ll never for- 
give yourself.” Because there was much more of daring taunt than 
genuine insistence in her voice, Terry rose silently and went with Willard. 
She regretted it as soon as she felt the clean cool night air and gauged 
at the same time the extent of Willard Trenchard’s drunkenness. But 
she’d make him drive her home at once, she decided grimly. 

He was over-elaborate in all his gestures, his speech and even his 
driving. He made all manner of excuses before he could take her home, 
finding needless cause to slow down and stop, even after they’d bought 
another bottle. Certainly they were not looking for Eddie and Vivian. 
Willard’s innuendoes started being too obvious, so obvious that she could 
remain pretty objective about them for a while. 

This safe and sound and so calculating accountant, she reminded 
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herself. . . . He was even an accountant when he played poker, Raven 
had told her. He just loves to play the part of an egregious she-killer, as 
far as Molly will let go of the draw-strings, someone else had said about 
him. She kept being unruffled as long as she could remind herself of 
such comments. Then he stopped the car on the edge of the beach. 

She composed herself more fully, and stared at the bay with its 
pin-peints of light upon their gleam-pillars, and enveloping and sur- 
rounding everything the penumbra of sea-darkness and sea-monotone. 
For a little while longer her mind remained bemused in an almost dis- 
embodied fashion. Then she shrugged his arm off her shoulders and set 
herself to the task of listening to what he had to say, so as to be able 
to concoct her own answers to it without making herself sound foolish 
in her own sight. 

‘“You’re not that stodgy, Terry,’ he was saying. “You’re not that 
frozen. You're like the rest of them.” 

“Them?” 

“Us,” he parried, “Like I am. Just as human.” 

“You?” she mocked. But finding his face near hers and his eyes 
close to hers and noticing the tourmaline quality in them, she realized 
that he had taken off his glasses. “Put them on again,” she commanded. 

Baffled, he obeyed her and then asked ineptly: “Why?” 

“You’re not the kind that should try looking like an animal.” 

He tried with his hands again, but she didn’t respond. She didn’t 
feel any revulsion either. Simply no need, no abandon. Oddly there 
flashed through her mind someone’s saying, something in print, because 
it was revealed to her as black on white: “If you haven’t got the make- 
up for philandering, you don’t get any pleasure out of it.”’ She wanted to 
say it, but it would sound smug. 

“Have a drink and limber up,” he said offering her the bottle. 

“T don’t think so.” 

“Funny part is,” he ruminated, “I don’t think Raven would mind. 
Not according to what I know of him. He’s my friend you know. I know, 
and besides, there’s no getting around it, we all have something of 
Vivian in us. Just a little more controlled and of better quality, don’t 
you agree?” 

“Well, there’s always Molly,” she said waspishly. ‘Your constant 
Molly. She wouldn’t agree.” 

“I’m doing this for you yourself. Honest, maybe even a little for 
poor old Raven,” he persisted, interpreting her sharpness as the last 
barrier still to be hurdled. 

She chuckled. His dragging Raven’s name into it suddenly put 
everything on a remarkably objective plane once more. “Look,” she 
said reasonably, “whatever my needs are, Willard Trenchard, you 
wouldn’t understand them. We women with husbands in the army, 
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you know we live on a sort of different sphere. I could almost call it 
on a different plane. You see we have to keep our wants and hopes 
focused on something altogether bigger, but perhaps it’s unfair of us to 
expect you to understand that....” 

“Golly,” he said, “you don’t have to preach, you know. Why, look 
at you, you can’t even look like the preaching kind.” 

She shook his hand off again, and said dryly: “Okay, then. You 
asked for it. Apart from everything else, I don’t even like you. I don’t 
like your alcoholic guts, and I don’t like your hands on me. Perhaps 
that’s speaking your language.” 

He stared at her angrily. “Okay,” he said gloomily. “Okay, pal.” 
He took another draught from the bottle. “Okay, but the loss is yours.” 

“Yes,” she said, “I suppose it is. And perhaps,” she added a little 
unreasonably, a little nettled by her own unwonted desire to editorialize, 
“also the loss of all the poor, stupid, dying, humbled, hurt and fighting 
men in Europe and Asia. .. . ” She stopped. What she said didn’t really 
make sense, it merely hinted at reason. But in Willard Trenchard’s addled 
and convulsing brain it seemed to make grim sense. 

Suddenly he barked: “Okay, prim sister, Pf take you back to the 
damned party.” 

“Take me home,” she said. 

He drove her home, glumly, but under the first streetlight he 
patted her knee apologetically and said thickly: “You’re all right, Terry. 
Only as pretty as hell, that’s the trouble.” 

They reached her house. “Wait a bit,” she said, “and drive Anne 
home will you?” He didn’t answer. Only when she stepped out of the 
car and looked at him anew, in a partly forgiving spirit because of his 
last remark, did she see that he had closed his eyes and slumped over 
the wheel. “Wake up,” she said sharply. But he didn’t stir. 

He had passed out, ignobly and embarrassingly in front of her 
house. Having heard the car stop, fifteen year old Anne Laidley had 
turned on the porch light and opened the door and now stood waiting. 
The girl lived only a few houses away and could easily walk home, but 
suddenly Terry realized that she was in a dilemma. Either she’d have 
to explain to the suggestible girl that Willard Trenchard had passed out 
in his car, or say nothing, and allow Anne to make of the situation 
whatever her immature conceptions might want to make of it. Obviously, 
Anne would think that whoever the man was in the car, he was simply 
waiting for her to get off the premises before he came in himself. “Anne,” 
Terry said, “I’m afraid Mr. Trenchard isn’t in any condition to drive 
you home. I’ll stand here and wait till you get in your door safely.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Mrs. Bartlett,” Anne said a bit too readily. 

After a while she went into the house. From her bedroom window 
she saw that the car was still there, and dimly she could see Willard’s 
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shape, still humped over the wheel. Should she call someone at the 
party, even Molly, perhaps, and tell them to come and get him? What- 
ever she did would be wrong, she concluded wearily, turning off the 
lights and going to bed. 

It was perhaps an hour later that she was startled to hear a woman’s 
screams; a woman’s unalloyed and unashamed vituperations in the si- 
lence of the night, and suddenly she knew the woman was Mrs. Taylor. 
She jumped out of bed and by the light of the street lamp she saw 
Mrs. Taylor standing in the middle of the road in front of Vivian New- 
ell’s house, which was dark. I’ve got to stop her, she thought, putting on 
a housecoat and hurrying downstairs. 

When she reached the sidewalk, however, she came to a dead stop 
and stood listening instead to the curses of highly respectable, even 
highly complacent and rather kindly Mrs. Taylor. I’ve got to stop her, 
she told herself again, looking at all the silent dark houses, in which not 
a window had been lifted, not a curtain pushed aside, and from which 
certainly no one had emerged. That was Dalefield, polite but under- 
cover, silent but moribund, because she knew that everybody would be 
there listening and watching. 

“Poor Vivian,” she said aloud, and suddenly walking up to the car, 
she slapped Willard Trenchard sharply across the face. 

He opened his eyes painfully, grimaced and then peered at her in 
bewilderment. “Go home, you fool,” she snapped. “Go home and leave 
my place.” Startled, he shook his head again, but mechanically his 
hands and feet started their accustomed actions on the car, and slowly 
he drove off. Mrs. Taylor seeing the headlights stark upon her hurriedly 
retreated. The town was back with its freighted silence again. 


Now it was mid-morning of the next day. It was a bright, hard day, 
in which the consequences of last night’s events and affairs seemed to 
be gathering onto themselves a harshness and inevitability which made 
Terry’s head throb. Even the small, harried but inconsequential activities 
of Peter and Judy seemed to annoy and make her suspicious, obvious 
though it was that the poor lambs were utterly innocent in regard to 
last night’s happenings. 

And then, almost too indecently early, Molly called her up. Molly 
merely said, rather cryptically: “We are dropping over, darling. Do 
you mind? It isn’t too horribly early is it?” 

Terry forgot how she had answered. For a while her mind turned 
helplessly on that “we,” because that could only mean that Molly was 
bringing a witness. That witness, of course, would be Pauline McDermid. 
Then precipitously she decided that if she had to face those two, she’d 
face them outdoors, beneath the two old apple trees, perhaps because 
that seemed to be wholly against Dalefield’s nice social codes. 
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Some women, she contemplated dourly, would armor themselves 
by having their children around them. Hastily she sent Peter and Judy 
on an unnecessary errand. Then while she stood peering unseeingly at the 
disconsolate zinnias and marigolds in the drying flower border, she 
heard the Trenchards’ car come slurring along the curb and to a stop 
in front of the house. It was such an official call, she diagnosed, that it 
could not be undertaken on foot. In spite of gasoline shortages. She had 
been right, too, about Pauline McDermid. 

Both women came bouncing out of the car, Molly buoyant and 
grossly coy, Pauline fairly wrapped in smirks. “Oh dear Lord,” Terry 
thought desperately, “they’ve come to forgive me. To pour oil.” It was 
as obvious as if they were carrying banners to announce their purpose. 

The two women seated themselves glowingly on the deck-chairs that 
stood beneath the trees and regarded Terry with excessive benignity. 
They started crowing about the lovely weather, about anything. They 
had no intention of coming to the point. They were going to be so 
wonderful, so far-sighted, so forgiving. Terry felt compelled to say at 
last: “I’m sorry that I seem either obtuse or just realistic, but I can’t 
help being interested in finding out what’s up. After all you did come 
here for a purpose.” 

“Oh, my dear,” Molly cried, allowing a decent amount of sadness 
to creep into her voice, “don’t we women always have purposes, 
small things you know, all manner of little frills we simply have to talk 
about? Things that seem so imperative to us women, which simply 
make our men shake their heads over us?” 

“Such as?” Terry asked obtusely. 

“Oh darling, you’re just being coy now, aren’t you?” Molly now 
glowered. Then suddenly putting her bouncing smile on again, she 
added, “Sweetheart, there’s no need taking a dreadful aspect of things, 
is there? This is not a melodramatic community, you know.” 

Abashed, Terry could do little for a while but await developments. 
Only half listening to the coy badinage between the two women, about 
anything but personalities, she suddenly realized that Pauline, with her 
soft chestnut eyes and her little cruel hook of a smile, had started 
baiting her. Pauline was saying: “So, of course, my dear, I figured out 
a long time ago that one’s prime duty during this war is to keep one’s 
family hail and healthy. Even if P’'d have to take my own measures to 
achieve that. Like butter now. I simply insist on cooking with butter, 
making my pastry with butter, because my family demands it. It is a 
sacrifice I can and will make if our bumbling government or our brass 
hats controlling the army, or whoever is supposed to be responsible, will 
allow us only so much for so many bureaucratic points and tokens. So 
I know it is my duty to provide my family with butter without points, 
and? ie? 
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“Black market?” Terry interrupted dryly, accepting the bait. 

“Exactly,” said Mrs. McDermid, her smile becoming crooked. 
“There are much worse things than black markets, if you just consider 
a bit.” 

“Are there?” 

“Girls, girls,’ Molly: Trenchard crooned. “Now, now. We must 
be forgiving and forgetting. C’est le guerre, you know.” 

“Why?” Terry asked bluntly. 

Pauline looked at Moily with a triumphant smile which said: 
“Didn’t I tell you she’d act this way?” 

“I’m very sorry, Terry,” Molly now said sourly. “I came here with 
an open mind and a forgiving spirit, knowing what the war must be 
doing to your nerves, my dear. After all, it was my husband . . . but if 
you, too, prefer to act like Vivian Newell, may I suggest that at the 
very least you have your children to consider, and then perhaps Raven?” 

“T'll give you Raven’s address,” Terry said, getting up. 

There was no retreating now. Stolidly she watched the two women 
get to their feet. Pauline’s mouth was puckered primly, but Molly’s 
face seemed to ripple with a sort of ecstatic justness, which made every- 
thing suddenly so characteristically apt, that Terry no longer felt on 
the defensive. Molly already in full sails on the walk, sputtered: ‘Well, 
Terry, some day when you and the world have returned to sanity, per- 
haps then we... ” she stopped significantly. 

Terry merely smiled at her. 

Without a further word they barged to their car, practically cata- 
pulted themselves into it and with screaming gears were off. 

For a little while longer Terry remained standing there. She sup- 
pressed a sudden strong desire to go over to Vivian’s house and say: 
“Come on, Vivian, let’s you and I put on war paint and plumes and 
go off to the city and just go hog-wild for this evening. ... ” 

Instead she pushed the deck chairs on which Molly and Pauline 
had been sitting against the bole of one of the trees, tilting them, as 
if they needed drying out. Then because she felt in a desperate need of 
some justification, or consolation, or mere sympathy, she went into the 
house to read Raven’s last letter again. Of course, there was no imme- 
diate consolation in it. Why should there be? Raven would be a fool 
concerning himself over her and the town’s affairs. He attended to his 
own, which ought to, and perhaps did, occupy all his living and yearning 
senses fully. This was her side of the front, and she had to keep that up 
to the best of her own ability, no matter what the sniping or sabotaging 
or under-undermining. 

Taking herself fully in hand, she at last sat down to write Raven 
that letter, filling it with rare and comic doings of the children, about 
their health and the weather, and then a minimum about herself. When 
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Peter and Judy came back from their errand, she grinned joyfully at them 
and suggested: “How would you two like it if I’d pack a picnic basket, 
and we put on our bathing suits, and spend the rest of the day right on 
the beach?” 


Byron Vazakas 
FOR HART CRANE 


The night street narrows to its 
point of light; the lamps 
wink toward the concave of 
the avenue. Shop entrances 


Recess for drunkards or for 
lovers, and steps drawn close, 
he counts concrete partitions 
of the pavement’s subdivisions. 


The furtive dusk beneath theatre 
canopies reminds that shadow 
waits for shadow near the loud 
silence of the midnight bridge. 


Fear will overlap with love, like 
gloss on water padding against 
piers. Neither latin nor the 
cries of infants can absolve. 


But for him the imminence of fear, 
the terror in the repetition 
of decried desire will plant 
a prayer against his tomb; 


Will raise two hands above the 
distraught grave, seachange 
and hope. The foghorn and 
the morning mist will be his 


Anarchy of wish, where criminal 
will be the crime against 
the man, and the practice of 
knowledge no longer execrate. 
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Norman Macleod 


EYE, EAR, NOSE AND THROAT 


If I could but shave off my ear to tell 
Whether it hold its weight and tone 
Delicately and dear as a sea shell, 
Tear my tongue out by the roots to see 
Whether its jell and twist were good 


If I could lift my eye into the light 
Discovering like a jeweler its one flaw 

Or take my touch and temper from about me 
Examining its texture and its law, 

The sense outside and apart from scent 
Open to whatever corruption evident 


Then I might be able to assemble those 
Into a better semblance of a whole— 
I being none of them and yet all. 


Mark Van Doren 
FOREVER 


Forever sings with a low sound 

And level, swings a flat scythe, no felt thickness 
Mocking men’s shoes that must believe the sod. 
Forever is a faith without dimension. 

No foot finds it. Nor do noblest heads 

Say it is their ceiling. For it skims 

As innocent of piace as the wind’s pleasure; 
Sings with a high sound too, that would be giddy 
Music were it minded. Twixt two layers 

Live we, high and low, of blade, of bird, 

That even are the same: the wing is mower; 
Weightlessly a sickle slices blue. 

Forever sings to no end that is ours; 

We breathe and die regardless, are not caused 
As it is, nor escape into it after. 

Forever sings forever, and the ears 

That listen never have been here between. 
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Alan Wykes 
AUTUMN 


When they opened the door, cold air came in with them, and a few 
leaves settled on the mat like stains. The cold settled on the coloured 
tablecloths and the bright china, final as a curtain. 

From the back of the shop Mrs. Purvis watched them, colourful in 
her pastel overall against the darkness of the oak panels. She smiled, 
momentarily warm as from a remembered happiness; but they did not 
see her. 


For a moment they stood there, the soldier and the girl, shy like 
children, uncertain, poised in doubt. Then she took his arm anxiously 
and steered him to a table set in shadow. Mrs. Purvis glided to them, one 
hand to her carefully waved hair. 

“Tea?” she said; “not much to offer you, I’m afraid. Toasted 
scones, tomato sandwiches, bread, butter, jam... the rationing cramps 
Our stvle.a litter se 

“Yes,” the boy said. “Yes. That will be all right.” 

“T’ll bring the electric fire over. You can plug it in down there by 
your chair. The weather’s turned so cold this last day or two . . . as if 
winter were knocking at the door already . . . don’t you think?” 

It is true, she thought, as she went to prepare the tea; the shop is 
like ice today, and soon there will be only the regulars coming in for 
their morning coffee and shopping-day teas . . . the lake and the valley 
will be rigid, frozen, dead. . . . Looking up she saw silver daggers of 
rain spurting at the kitchen window. 

The soldier and the girl saw the rain too, sudden, violent on the 
narrow street. 

“OQ Jack—rain!” 

She was young, perhaps nineteen. Her eyes were tired, troubled. 
She could have been almost any young girl in wartime. Now she watched 
the rain, already darkening the road. 

He reached across and took one of her mute hands from her lap, 
wanting to share her troubles. 

“Cheer up. It’ll have stopped by the time we’ve had tea.” 

She smiled, letting herself believe what he said, in the same way 
that she tried to believe his leave was not nearly over. 

“Jack—I’m glad we came here—it’s such a sweet little place.” 

He looked at the bright medallions of brass, the gong, the copper 
warming-pan, chrysanthemums in a brass bowl. “Yes,” he said. “Nice. 
But wait till you see the valley and the lake. . . .” He spoke cheerfully, 
but his voice was strained. “Here comes the tea.” 

Mrs. Purvis, setting the things, thought, A shop girl perhaps; her 
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clothes are cheap but fairly smart. “I think that’s everything. Just tinkle 
the bell if you want some more hot water.” 

The girl smiled up at her shyly. 

“You’re going to see the valley and the lake?” 

“Yes,” the boy said. “We want to go before it’s too late.” His 
glance embraced the rain, the yellowing leaves on the mat. 

Before it’s too late, before it’s too late . . . the words were like a 
chant in Mrs. Purvis’ ears. She trembled even in the warmth of the 
kitchen. Blind, foolish girl! can’t you see it’s too late now, already? can’t 
you see summer has ended . . . there is no happiness in winter . . . only 
loss and death. She wanted to go to the curtain that covered the door 
into the shop, to drag it aside and shout, Say goodbye now, while you 
are still happy... . 

“Happy, Stella?” his face and the hand holding the scone were 
strong, dark with sunburn. But he looked lost, wanting to comfort her, 
knowing no words. “Perhaps on my next leave... .” 

“O Jack! do you think we could?” Eagerness strained at her sad- 
ness. 

“Why not?” he said. “There’s no sense keep putting it off. Maybe 
we could buy an engagement ring in this very town. We'll ask—” he 
nodded toward the curtain. 

“We could be engaged without a ring. The money would be more 
useful later.” 

“We'll ask, anyway.” He shook the bell and the sound was like 
silver needles spilling on glass. Mrs. Purvis came, patting her hair. 

“More hot water?” She took the jug, holding it close to her, dark 
against her flowered dress. The boy thought: She has grown old grace- 
ftillyae Js 

“Please,” he said; “and could you tell us, is there a jeweler’s here?” 

“Why, yes; along here on the right near the bus stop. But with the 
war, I think he only opens three days a week . . . no stock, of course— 
just a few trinkets and things. You want a watch repaired perhaps?” 

“Not exactly. We thought we might—we rather wanted a ring.” 
He made a little conspiracy of the statement from which the girl was 
excluded. But Mrs. Prirvis had gone, the curtain swinging behind her. 

“Now what’s bitten her? She looks properly upset. Did I say some- 
thing wrong?” 

“No,” she said. “No, it’s all right. Look, Jack, I think the rain’s stop- 
ping a bit; you can see each drop separate now, like a—” 

Ring, Mrs. Purvis was thinking; so he is going to give her a ring. 
Rain on the window was like tears. She leaned with her back to the 
door, her deep breath, her closed eyes . . . how to tell them, to warn 
them . . . looking at the fire, the sad windows for answer. But there 
was no answer. Thinking, If only I could do something, tell them... 
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parting the curtain, steam rising wraith-like from the jug, she was again 
beside them. 

“There,” she said. “Don’t think I want to hustle you off, but if 
you want to see the lake and the valley before it gets dark . . . and it’s 
a long walk up the other side to the station.” 

“Yes—thank you,” he said; and to the girl: “There’s the jeweller’s 
first, too.” 

‘“‘Then—then you’ve decided to get the ring?” 

“Of course. If we can.” His tone was a little annoyed. He was 
counting coins cn to the table, reaching for his hat. “Ready, Stella?” 

The rain had almost stopped and in the shining street there were 
mosaics of doubtful sunlight. Mrs. Purvis wanted to say, Be Happy, she 
tried violently to speak the words, but as the soldier opened the door 
the breath of the afternoon came seeping, chill, silent, ominous. She 
said nothing, watching them go. 

They found the jeweller’s, a tiny misshapen shop between two 
great leaning houses. In the window a central white card 

REPAIRS A SPECIALTY 
flanked by two trays of trinkets. They tried to peer through to the shop, 
but the interior was dark, cavernous. They stood, faces pressed to the 
rain-wet glass. 

“Let’s go in.” 

The shop smelled faintly of lavender-water and herbs. There was 
only one bulb, almost touching the head of the old man who leaned 
over the counter. He was small and lined, wearing ancient black clothes 
and a high white collar with pointed wings. His knitted silk necktie was 
knotted with a gold ring. He looked up as the door opened and came 
round the counter to greet them, dignified with the courtesy of the past. 

“Good afternoon, Madame—Major. Allow me to place a chair for 
you myself. My assistant, Wilson, a good fellow, but like so many of 
the young nowadays, a little unreliable in punctuality. He has not yet 
returned from tea.’’ He was behind the counter now, his soft white hands 
resting on the glass. “And what may I have the pleasure of showing 
Madame? a locket and chain perhaps ...acameo?...” 

The girl wanted to giggle, to say, Jack—he thinks you’re an officer, 
but his serious face checked her. 

“We rather wanted to see some rings.” 

“Of course.” The jeweller beamed with happiness. “And I’ll war- 
rant Madame will find something to suit her admirable taste. If Madame 
will be patient one more moment... .” He retreated through the door 
to an inner room and returned carrying a tray covered with a chamois 
leather. 

The girl whispered: “Nothing expensive, Jack—please,” meaning, 
a few shillings is a lot of money—now. 


Nee) 


The old man was lifting the cloth. “If I may be permitted to make 
a suggestion, Major: with Madame’s eyes—this topaz.” He held the ring 
out. It was just a splinter of coloured glass on gold wire. Under the 
bulb it flashed gold and brown, like fading flame. 


“O yes, Jack! Yes. It’s lovely—look!” She held out her finger and 
amber light flashed bravely. 
Troubled, he said: “How much is it?” 

The old jeweller sighed. “Ah, Major; the pity of it—that one can 
never discuss beauty without sordid commercialism creeping in.” His 
chin sank deep in his pointed collar and he trembled a little with dis- 
taste. “It is so lovely on Madame’s finger.” He bent tactfully to whisper: 
“Five and sixpence.” } 


The boy said: ‘Thanks, we’ll take it.” He was aware of the coarse- 
ness and unsuitability of the words, but he could think of no others. 
“You like it, Stella?” 

“It’s lovely, Jack. O, I’m so happy!” 

“Madame is indeed fortunate. A perfect day, perhaps? One of the 
few. Ah, how lucky are the young.” 

“Tt’s been a wonderful day,” she said. For her the moment and 
the hour and the day were captured, held inviolate in the scrap of 
amber glass on her finger. “We even missed the rain. We were in the 
tea-shop.” 

“How fortunate indeed. Mrs. Purvis is a dear neighbour of mine.” 

“She looks . . . sad,” the girl said; “but the sadness is a long way 
inside her . . . deep.” 


The old man bent his head reverently. “I think she has never com- 
pletely recovered from the terrible thing that happened to her. She is a 
widow, you know. Her husband was killed at Mons. They had been 
married only three weeks.” 


Outside, the sunlight still lingered. The street was almost deserted. 
They stood at the end of the town where the road dipped and narrowed 
and the signpost stood, sentinel-wise: To Lake-In-The-Valley. For a 
moment she pressed tightly to him, looking up into his face. 

“Jack—I’m frightened.” 


“Silly,” he said. His voice was tender. “Just because that old man 
told us about the widow’s husband. He ought to’ve had more sense.” 
He held her chin in his brown hand. “But there’s nothing to be fright- 
ened of. We’re engaged, Stella—really engaged; and on my next leave 
we're going to be married.” It was as if he were coaxing a child. “And 
look, darling: we haven’t much farther to go. You can see the road 
on the other side coming up from the valley. You’re not frightened 
now?” 
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“No,” she said. “No. I’m not frightened any more.” 

Then they walked down the road into the already darkening valley. 
Their arms were linked and their hands clasped, as if they were never 
going to part. 


Hubert Creekmore 
ROW FIVE, GRAVE TWO 


Above the mangrove swamp, the cemetery, 
Spreading to the hillside’s western berm, 
Twinkles a sea of flags that would confirm 
The clay-bound offered hope of these we bury 


In strange earth, far from home. Screening 
Foreign foliage will never shroud 

The common sky that floods with sun and cloud 
The fighter’s final station. But turf is greening 


As in their favorite parks and pastures. No burning 
Tree will drop a scarlet pall, no vine’s 

Exotic leaf about each cross entwine: 

Sun-glint sod is home’s closest returning. 


In stony beds on Attu lie their brothers, 

In vaults of crowding jungle green are dressed. 
Mounds in Africa drift with desert unrest: 
The bloody coral crown, Tarawa, smothers 


A thousand heroes’ heads. From these inventoried 
Graves; from those who, flag-wound, slid beneath 
The waves; in blast of science vanished, wreath 
Of fire about each cell; in bones ungloried, 


Alone, unknown, rest in mystic communion: 
From all, earth-girdling as the parallels, 

Is no vital knot of purpose to swell, 
Triumphant cord of their mortal union 
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Through a mad geography of divers 

Wars? We may have sealed in with these dead 
A purpose in their death. It may have fled 
Into the tomb, fearful of survivors! 


Apathy when peace has come, and guarded 

Its memorial against the hold 

Of minds avid for control and gold. 

Its home is here, among the graves, greenswarded. 


Lacking sounder monuments, caretakers 
Will tend our hollow testimony, keep 
The grass trim, and let the pilgrim weep 
At “Row 5, Grave 2” in acres 


Of intentions solemnly entombed. We suffer 

No caretaker for our spirit, miss 

No money spent on graves and archives. This 
Is all that we who bury you can offer: 


A sign for country, a sign for love and pain, 
A sign for life. And if there be no more 

Than a neat plot and record, God rest you, for 
This is the ancient deathless tale again: 


A million young hearts gone for nothing. 


James Laughlin 
THE CARD IN THE PHONEBOOTH 


Making a call I found 
this little card that 


somebody had left I car- 
ried it around with me 


for months a mute anon- 
ymous memorial to men- 


tal man his life his 
works his little span 
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& his desires on one 
side was the wellfed 


beaming face of Thomas 
Bloomp honest and fear- 


less and experienced 
your ideal choice for 


mayor & on the other 
side in pencil scrawl 


a number MU-6-4358 & 
ask for Gloria or May. 


Roger Anscombe 
THE WATER BOAT 


Silently, one after the other, these great ships come in to anchor. 
They once were luxury liners but now they are painted dull grey. They 
glide inexorably along as though on rails. You don’t notice them stop, 
you just become aware that they must have stopped because they are at 
anchor. 

These are the troopers, a great convoy that has come in for stores 
and water. The ships are gigantic, the number of ships and the number 
of men in them is gigantic, the organization of the whole must also be 
gigantic. 

They are going half way round the world to kill some people: if 
they don’t do this some people will come to kill them. The logic is also 
gigantic. 

You yourself have got to be non-gigantic to get the full significance 
of this. If you are one of the soldiers in the gigantic business you can 
do it easily, too easily. And you can if you are one of the sailors in one 
of the scuffling little ships that give the convoy stores or water. 

Not being one of the first, you are one of the second. 

The watering job begins immediately. You approach the first trooper 
(which three years ago was a luxury liner more luxurious than a wedding 
cake) and its sides tower above you like a super-bastille. You notice a 
plate where one of the rivets isn’t quite in line. 

Despite prolonged blast from your little ship’s air-horn it is nearly 
half an hour before the beings in charge of the troop ship are aware that 
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you are alongside. They are probably “having one” to celebrate safe com- 
pletion of the first lap. 


When you are finally made fast and the hoses (they can only take 
three, they say) have been heaved up and stuck into the interior and 
the pump set plodding you can stand back and gaze at the port holes 
and see the faces of the men who are going to kill some people the other 
side of the world. Nearly all the faces are young. Some are rather shock- 
ingly young. 

You think suddenly: there are men here from ten cities and a hun- 
dred countrysides. Surely there must be one whom I know. But you never 
see him. He is never amongst them. 


A young face, bearing the look of patient boredom, shouts down 
to you: “How long have you been out here?” 


“Six months,” you shout back. “Six months too long.” 


It’s always the same question and nearly always the same answer, 
and you always have to watch the pathetic look of envy spread over 
the young face because he would give his very all to be on your chubby 
little insignificant water-boat. He wouldn’t have to go to kill the people 
who might kill him then. He wants to go but he fears to go. He wants 
to be brave but he fears to be cowardly. 


Making your eyes ache looking upwards to the thousands of bored 
men who line the rails, you can get the feel of their conflict: I’m bored 
to bloody death. I shall go crackers if I have to stay on this trooper a 
single day more. I wish to Christ we’d get there but when we do get there 
Pll be offering my right arm to be back in the trooper, so what the 
bloody hell? 

When number one tank is almost dry and the pump is starting to 
suck air you switch over to number three because we’re keeping number 
two, which has exactly 110, for a cruiser. 

As you finish twiddling the wheel-valve shut on number one the 
next inevitable question is shouted from a face at a port hole above. 

“Any idea where we’re going?” 

“Haven’t the faintest.” 

They don’t know where they’re going. You don’t either. But they 
not knowing makes a war seem horribly silly: these gigantic forces of men 
all hating the enemy and having pictures of them in their minds and 
trying to be ready to kill them fiercely and crisply and well. And all the 
while they don’t know who the enemy people are or where they are. 
Perhaps these young men might hate and kill crisply the people in a 
British territory if the convoy became confused and went to the wrong 
place by mistake. On the other hand, you say to yourself, if freedom and 
humanity itself is at stake one must be prepared to risk such tragedies 
and tolerate such intolerable sillinesses. 
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The pump thuds on, ker-BLAM-sog, ker-BLAM-sog, and the moist 
hoses pulsate as they lie across the deck and hang from their leather 
straps where they bridge the space between the two vessels. The troops 
discover that our black crew will run and fight madly for pennies or 
cigarettes thrown down to our deck. A sixpence pings and rolls under 
the electric winch. 

“Jimmy Green,” you call to a small, rather pathetic Negro in a 
plush multi-colour cap and ragged trousers. “I tink so there be siss- 
pence—” 

He runs to where you are pointing but big confident Charlie Grant 
has seen and rushes up and snatches the sixpence while Jimmy is still 
dazedly searching on the wrong side. 

The pump is still thudding, ker-BLAM-sog, ker-BLAM-sog, when 
the sun has gone, leaving the air a chance to cool off a little. Darkness falls 
quickly and you have to switch your deck lights on, in case someone falls 
down a tank, and so that you can measure how much more water there 
is to go. 

You can see the men’s cigarettes like fire-flies up there, and from 
time to time a thoughtlessly thrown butt-end comes flipping on to the 
deck. Thoughtlessly thrown. Don’t put cigarette ash on the little water- 
boat, it isn’t polite. Great big men like you who are going off to war 
ought to know better. 

They begin to sing. 

“Love is the sweetest thing 
What else on earth can bring 
Such happiness to everything. ... 
. .. I only hope that fate may bring 
Love’s story to you.” 

You feel you’d like to join in with them but it seems almost sacri- 
legious to do so. They have to go and kill or be killed, while their whole 
consciousness is longing to love and be loved, whereas with you it’s mere- 
ly a wish and a thought. 

The soldiers towards the stern of the great liner get out of time 
with those forward and finish the song several bars ahead. One of them 
has an accordion. He starts to play The Washing On the Siegfried 
Line. The singing swells to a rousing roar. It makes you feel cheered: 
they can sing that song of disaster and sing it with enthusiasm and not 
give a darn for its associations. Then they sing Doing the Lambeth 
Walk, and they are probably trying to get the sensation of Saturday 
night dances with their girls and friends. Down below them in the 
gloom you can tell it’s a failure by the weak “Oi’s.” The contrast is too 
great. They know they are not doing the Lambeth Walk and everything 
is not free and easy and their girls are not with them. 

You hear a bugle faintly blowing “Lights Out,” if that’s what it is, 
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and the singing stops and the glowing cigarette tips are doused. 

In the still warm darkness, after the pumping has finished and you 
have closed all the lids and switched the decklights off, you can vaguely 
see the outline of the troop transport’s huge funnel, just the top of it, 
and the grey unearthly smoke drifting away into the starlit sky. 

You are doing your small but vital share . . . you are proud to be 
alive at this great transitional period in human society . . . you look for- 
ward to the new and splendid world that is now in the process of being 
born. . 

The only thing that troubles you, when you climb into your bunk 
in the little water-boai, is the heat. Your fan is broken and to-night there 
is no soft breeze coming in through the port hole because the gigantic 
troop ship is in the way. 


Terry LeRoy 
THE HOLLOW VICTORY 


On this tranquil portion of indolent earth their khaki figures stood 
Defiant once. Until the widening spot of blood 

Stained the green grass brown... 

Something there was looked down 

Upon them then and told them all 

That substance more fragile than frantic flesh would fall 

Upon that field. And through the wailing bullet’s high-pitched choral 
The khaki figures could not know the torn, discouraged moral 
That we who were not fighting scrupulously learned 

While rubble fires, glowing bright, still burned 

In London. We, too, were offering life’s precious bread and wine 
As sacrifice. We, too, lost the strict design 

By which we lived. No longer after this can we still dream 

Our innocent important dreams. This scheme 

Of individual murder they call war. 

The tears we had to cry we cried before 

This moment. Now we are too weak to cry. 

And when a weary soldier staggers by 

We search his hollow eyes to find out when 

He, and we, will start to live again 

If ever. When this restless numbness of the brain 

Will quicken into active thought again, 
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And we can cry tears where tears should be cried 

And know that we are still the same inside, 

Know, too, that finally we may forget 

This horror. Or is it that we have not yet 

Remembered? If what they say is so 

We never can remember what we did not know. 

But we can feel invisible wounds, and walk on wavering roads, 
And suddenly, when the day of peace explodes 

We will be left as they, to mingle and to leaven, 

And wonder what will take the place of empty heaven! 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


BELGIAN LETTER 


Brussels, 30th June, 1945. 
My dear Norman, 

There is no better way of knowing a country than by knowing her poets. In 
Belgium, where the visitor is continually aware of time, the dark beauty of rich 
and virulent countryside, a landscape both placid and melodious in its natural 
charms, poetry occupies a special place which is somewhere between realism 
and symbolism. The Belgian poets, so sensitive to their National spirit, achieve 
in their works a blending of the quiet, jocular temperament which marks the 
Flemish tradition and the more sophisticated, mondaine, virulent ‘méchan- 
ceté” which comes to them from Paris. Brussels, the half-way house of poetry 
at the dawn of the century, has become overnight (the night of German occupa- 
tion) a jousting ground of poetic thought. Charles Van Lerberghe, Georges 
Rodenbach (the poet of Bruges la Morte) and the great Flemish poet Emile 
Verhaeren, all poets of the past generation, helped to spread the symbolist in- 
fluence and established a place for the Belgian poets in the world of letters. 
Through their influence and inspiration is established to-day in Belgium a school 
of poets which is worthy of attention. 

When, before the war, Pierre-Louis Flouquet founded the publishing firm 
of “La Maison du Poete”’ he hoped to create a platform for the Belgian poet from 
which he could show the rest of the world that the spirit of Belgium was worthy 
of recognition. Unfortunately, however, the works of the Belgian poets have sel- 
dom been considered as more than an offspring of the Paris schools, and the 
works of the contemporary Belgian poets are but little known as Belgian poetry 
outside the literary circles of Paris, London and New York. I doubt if they have 
much appeal in the Congo! 

The Belgian is sometimes too much aware of the French influence upon 
the arts of his country and is inclined to seek extremes in presenting a purely 
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Nationalist viewpoint. This is, of course, the principal weakness of all “National- 
ist” art whether the source of inspiration is calculated or spontancous; and it 
takes a good poet, indeed, to overcome this tendency to overwrite in an effort 
to appear uninfluenced by foreign culture. Happily, when the Belgian poet rises 
above this he gives us poetry which is poetry in every sense of the word. 
Odilon-Jean Perier, who died in 1926, was the poet who perhaps most in- 
fluenced the younger generation. His poetry is, alas, almost unobtainable to-day 
but in 1937 was collected in a limited edition and published by the Editions des 
Artistes. This is a monumental and vital work in which Odilon-Jean Perier 
can be seen at his best, and it is an essential stepping stone in the pursuit of 
understanding the modern movement in Belgian poetry. This poet who said: 


x 


Lroeil terrible d’un dieu s'est ouvert & mon front: 
Que je vois bien la vie au fond de ma blessure! 


or again: — 


La pluie fait une ville 
Difficile & aimer 

Point du jour. Point du sotr 
Et pointe du plaisir 


expressed the feelings of his generation for all time in his poem “La Liberté” 
which contains the following memorable lines: 


Tant d’hommes! tant de corps oublieux de leur gloire, 
Que tient dans ses genoux la triste douce chair, 

Tant de laches riant de n’avoir plus d’histoire, 

Sous un ciel que saisit la danse des éclairs, 

Mortels abandonnés aux caresses, mortelles 

Oubliant un bras souple entre d’autres, latssant 
Quelque bouche souvrir au bord d'une plus belle 

Et leur haleine aller au hasard d’un amant, 

—O guirlande, O couronne argentée, haletante, 

Tout le feu du platsir et le sang des baisers, 

Comme un chant, trop longtemps, d’une voix dechirante, 
La merveille retombe en jouet deau brisé. 


The most important of the younger poets (coming indirectly under the in- 
fluence of Perier) is Theo Leger whose work is being widely read both here and 
in Paris. He has published two books Ornement de la Morte Intérieure and An- 
droméde Eblouie! M. René Micha recently wrote of Theo Leger that in his works 
“la vision domine habituellement le language’ and it is no doubt in this respect 
that Leger shows his greatest weakness. Tco often he is carried away by the vision 
until his words lose all continuity of rhythm; a fault pardonable in a surrealist but 
lamentable in a poet of Leger’s calibre. Theo Leger is at his best in such poems 
as “Phedre au Matin”: 


Crest Vheure ou le soleil s’étale au fond des cours 
dans les chants des ramiers, les appels des servantes. 


Phédre, les yeux scellés sous le gel de ses larmes, 
comme un obscur poisson s’éléve des grands fonds, 
aveugle tout chargé de glace et de ténébre, 
remonte vers le jour de sa nuit millénaire. 
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He is best, also, in such lyrical ecstasies when he writes: 


Je nai jamais connu d’aussi vaste horizon, 
Sur Vabime des eaux je tourne gémissante, 
soeur des oiseaux marins et des cygnes sauvages, 
je lance un long appel monotone et réveur 
a la terre immobile aux plantes assoupies. 


Me voici devenue princesse de la mer, 

rites harmonieux pour les dieux des jardins, 
charmes contre les feux, ma mémoire enchantée: 
dinutile candeur je ne suis plus vetue, 

Adieu, jai joué, a présent je dois vivre. 


I am sending poems by Camille Goemans and Jean Milo, both personalities 
well-known to the French-speaking world. Camille Goemans, commentator for 
the Belgian Section of the B.B.C. in London, poet, critic and editor (he ‘‘dis- 
covered” Salvador Dali) writes poetry which is both graceful and strong. Milo, 
on the other hand, who is as well known as painter as he is as poet, contents 
himself with the more lyrical verse forms and his three books of poems are worthy 
of attention for their efflorescent qualities in which he sets out for us in clear 
cut and musical images the qualities which make him an artist. 

Of the women writers Madame H. H. Du Bois, winner of the 1929 Prix 
Verhaeren, is the most interesting. Her verse forms are slight and often leave 
no more than an impression of colourful petals cast nonchalantly on the turbulent 
and murky pools of modern thought. A pure aesthete, Madame Du Bois seldom 
attempts to go beyond the quieter charms of feminine imagery and her sense of 
artistry gives her verse a most satisfying quality. 

I hope in the next letter to forward to you works by Robert Guiette, Norge, 
Henri Michaux, Marcel Thiry, Marcel Lecomte and the late Eric de Haulleville. 
Norge, who is engrossed with the ponderous expression of Catholic religious ex- 
perience has, in his book Joie aux Ames, shown signs of future lyricism, At present 
he is showing a marked tendency to follow the verse forms of St.-Jean Perse, 
which, in conjunction with his preoccupation with religious mysticism, often 
leads him in woods best left unexplored. Marcel Lecomte, schoolmaster, poet, 
critic is, on the other hand, a lyrical poet whose sense and control of language 
establishes him as one of the best of contemporary writers. 


This has been a long letter but my aim is to introduce the readers of The 
Briarcliff Quarterly to the Belgian literary scene so that, when I forward to you 
a selection of poetry from Belgium written during the German occupation, they 
will not feel that they are meeting strangers. 

Hoping that all goes well with you and my fellow editors, 

With warm regards, 
CriFrr WILLIAMSON 


Nore: The two poems by H. H. Du Bois on the next page supplement this 
Belgian letter from Mr. Williamson. 
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H. H. Du Bois 
TWO POEMS 


O world 

The dawn breaks — lifts you to her lips 
And with a quiet sigh 

A bitter sad caress 

Wipes out the trace of your night’s destinies. 


2 
When you breast — O. wanderer 
The tides of sleep 
Then men are cradle rocked on seas of dreams 
Weaving in the night their prison-house of bliss 
Seeking to sample there precarious pleasures. 
O Goddess 
Let them fly 
Like sails upon your silence 
Loose each upon that chance 
He has not dared to venture. 

— Translated by Jock Cur te. 


th 


A NOTE ON THE LITERATURE OF ACTION 


One of the most confusing distinctions which has crept into popular American 
conceptions about culture is that which marks off the high brow and the low brow, 
almost as if they were distinct human species. Perhaps the best description of a 
high brow, in these terms, is that which was made years ago by a lad from Fifty- 
eighth Street in Chicago: a high brow is a person who thinks that he is too good 
for the human race. The high brow presumably reads serious books which the com- 
mon man cannot understand. He is interested in the arts, in literature, thought, and 
he describes his interests in words so long that he must have daily swallowed a 
page of the dictionary. The low brow is interested in commoner things, he uses 
slang, and shorter words, and he lives down on the earth. He does not often read 
books. This kind of an invidious contrast is registered in the complete separation, 
and generally, the complete misunderstanding of certain kinds of writing in Ameri- 
ca. Thus, it is usually accepted that there are two kinds of literature, serious and 
popular. Serious literature is art: popular literature is not art. The former de- 
serves serious consideration: the latter merits contempt. 

Millions of Americans read only popular literature, a literature whose intel- 
lectual and emotional level is no higher than that of the motion pictures; a liter- 
ature which represents life in a series of falsehoods and untruths, and which has 
a continuing soporific effect upon the American public mind. It is a literature of 
wish fulfillment; its main evil effect is that it tends to establish the pattern of 
wish fulfillment, and the technique of the day dream as a substitute for thinking 
about the problems of life. Similarly, it tends to establish routine habits of feel- 
ing life, and conventionalized and sloppy conceptions of characters and of events. 
For such a literature, there is no defense. 

However, while this literature is indefensible, it must be explained and in- 
terpreted. It must, obviously, register a popular need. This popular need is the 
need of the American people to extend, imaginatively, the boundaries of its 
own experience. It suggests to us, not merely an inclination to escape from the 
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problems of life; it also suggests to us a reaching out for more of life than is ex- 
perienced directly in day to day living. If such a need is not filled well and 
educatively, it is filled badly. If in filling it, the effects are not salutary in the 
sense that they lead to an increased consciousness of life, then the effect will be 
the dialectical opposite of this. If serious attention and criticism is not paid to 
this, then this lack of attention is merely one more guarantee that most so-called 
popular literature will continue to be mere junk. 


At all events, by registering this contrast in conceptions like “the high brow,” 
and “the low brow,” and by ignoring the “low brow” output, we merely neg- 
lect to grapple with a problem. I think that, hence, a more meaningful dis- 
tinction would be to suggest that the two kinds of writing are the litera- 
ture of understanding and the literature of action. In so-called serious lit- 
erature, in that literature which reveals the highest development of the art of 
the novel, the emphasis of the author is on understanding of motives, on a re- 
velation of psychological processes. There is another kind of writing which serves 
a clear cut and definite function. This is a literature which makes its emphasis 
not on understanding, but on action. There can be stories, and novels which em- 
phasize action, rather than understanding, and they can be both truthful and in- 
tresting; they need not make a false and a bad emphasis in the minds of 
those who read them. It: is a popular literature, a literature which is, I think, 
more easily written. It is less taxing on both the writer and the reader. It does 
not, in consequence, have the same profound long run effects, and in this sense, 
it may be described as a lower and a less complex form of writing. It is more to 
the point, however, to suggest that this kind of writing serves a different function. 


It might then be said that so-called popular writing is not bad, per se. The 
literature of action rather than that of understanding is not categorically contempti- 
ble. It is contemptible only when it lies by recreating false images of life, by pre- 
senting false pictures of characters and events. This is the objection which should 
be registered to the junk which one gets on the newsstands, on the counters of 
cheap novels in a drug store. There can be, however, and there is, a literature of 
action which does not deal in falsehoods, which caters to real cultural needs, 
and which causes an advance rather than a mechanized retrogression of consci- 
ousness. 

Examples of this literature from the past can be cited in the works of Dumas 
and Walter Scott. Some of Jack London’s work can be put in this class- 
ification. A book published in the early 1930’s which also fits this category is 
February 1917 by Tarasow-Rodionov. It told the story of the author’s ex- 
perience during the first revolutions in Russia in 1917. It describes the author’s 
participation in these events, the coming out of the workers from the Putilov 
factory, the people marching in the street singing The Marseillaise. Its emphasis 
was on acting, on scene, on immediate experience and expression. But these, 
if recreated vividly. .. . In a good sense of the word, it was a book which belongs 
in the literature of action and adventure. Its major emphasis, in fact, was 
on action, rather than on understanding. However, and to repeat, this emphasis 
does not necessarily lead to an untruth; it does not make the pattern of events 
underlying the book false and distorted; it does not use these events as a smoke 
screen hiding truth. And of more importance, it does not emphasize a false scheme 
of values. 

Other examples of this type of writing can easily be found, It is a task 
of criticism to find and to explain these, and to offer them as counter works to 
the stream of junk which pours out week-in and week-out, clogging the news- 
stands, the drug counter, and more importantly, clogging the consciousness of the 


masses of America. —James T. FARRELL 
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REXROTH ON SAVAGE 


I think Derek Savage’s piece (No. 6, Briarcliff Quarterly) is a lot of hay. 
He’s a funny fellow. He can’t scem to make up his mind whether he is a Neo- 
Catholic of the Eliot-L’Action variety, which is just another form of State 
Worship, or a mystic Catholic Personalist, like Hello, Bernanos, Patmore, Gill. 
What does he mean—does he inean “never’—“Intensity and compression were 
never .outstanding qualities of DHL’s poetry.’ Does he mean “outstanding”? 
Does he mean “qualities”? Does he mean David Herbert Lawrence, the late 
English writer? How about the Rhine Journey poems? How about the Hardyish 
ones like “Hymn to Priapus,” “20 Years Ago,” etc., etc. How about the Imagist 
poems. Finally, how about “Blue Gentians” or ‘Latter Day Sinners” (in Pansies) 
which probably Savage doesn’t think is poetry at all. As for that much booted 
question DHL and Sex—I advise Comrade Savage to read Coventry Patmore 
in his own Communion, and get himself straightened out on what is meant by 
the Sacrament of Marriage—which is what DHL meant. I think there is some- 
thing very wrong about these characters who start clutching their bathrobes about 
them when confronted with Lawrence’s erotic mysticism. The most beautifully 
manicured degenerate in the British diplomatic service, who made his reputation 
writing highly buffed and filed indelicate novels and collecting pornographic 
limericks, called him a nasty writer. Even Henry Miller stumbles and mutters 
apologetically when he writes of Lawrence. I say the hell with all this. I would 
like to see passages from Lady Chatterly’s Lover substituted for the Epistle in 
the Marriage Rite and you tell that to Father Savage, will you? 


—KENNETH REXROTH 


SOVIET THEATRE 


By Wireless from Moscow 


A permanent record of the contemporary Soviet Theatre has been compiled 
by the All Russian Theatre Society. The first volume, entitled Theatres, which 
appeared in Moscow bookshops a few days ago, contains articles on the various 
Soviet theatres during the war. In addition it has an interesting section on “The 
Theatrical Heritage” in which there is an article on Chaikovsky by Professor 
Asafie, member of the Academy of Composers and Dramatists; and an impor- 
tant article on ““The Art of the Actor and Producer” by Constantine Stanislavsky, 
one of the founders and producers of the Art Theatre. 

This volume summarises and marks the significant stages in the development 
of the Soviet theatre, which like the rest of the country lived through the great 
upheaval of the struggle against fascism. The book opens with a short article in 
memory of Maxim Gorky, who nurtured with such care the young Soviet litera- 
ture and drama and who defined its task as involving “heroic deeds calling for 
heroic words.” 

An article by the historian Professor Pankratova is a critical review of plays 
on historical subjects, which of late have taken an important place in the Soviet 
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theatre. Professor Pankratova explains the present wide interest in historical 
figures and events by the fact that the people feel the necessity for studying 
their past in the light of the recent struggle for freedom and independence. The 
actions of past heroes strengthened them in their present struggle and held a 
vivid and striking image of national character before their eyes. That is why 
playwrights worked with such interest and absorption on the lives of Russian 
military leaders from Alexander Nevsky to Suvorov, Kutuzov, and generals like 
Brusilov, famous in World War I. The demands that are made on Soviet play- 
wrights today may be summed up in Lessing’s words: “In all that does concern 
characters of personages it is possible to deviate on the side of artistic inven- 
tion . . . but characters must be sacred ground to the writer.” It is from this 
standpoint that Professor Pankratova surveys wartime historical plays. 


Alexie Tolstoy’s two-part play on Ivan the Terrible is deservedly placed 
among the outstanding recent historical dramas. Unlike his predecessors, whose 
simple and superficial depictions of Ivan the Fourth made him appear indeed 
“the Terrible,’ Tolstoy portrays him as a wise and able statesman who, among 
other achievements, founded the powerful Russian state. 

Other important Soviet wartime plays are Leonid Leonov’s Invasion and 
Konstantin Simonov’s The Russian People. In an article on the former, the critic 
Surkov defines the main theme of Invasion as that “of the people’s suffering 
caused by the invaders; the theme of grief and loss inflicted upon a country.” 
But “there isn’t a character in the play who is crushed or bewildered.” War is 
treated as a tragedy, but heroic tragedy. The dramatist feels and shows the im- 
mensity of his country and the impossibility of subduing her. “Russia is that kind 
of cake, brother—the more you eat of it, the more remains.” Leonov’s plays 
Invasion and Lenushka are the expression of his feeling of infinite faith in the 
Russians, his admiration of their spiritual magnitude, and his conviction of their 
invincibility. 

A playwright of the younger generation, Konstantin Simonov, of whom 
the critic Golovashchenko writes, takes as his heroes men as young as himself 
who sacrificed themselves, although they were eager for life, and who, even at 
the most critical moments, thought of love and happiness. Simonov depicts them 
as ordinary people, whose grandeur lies not in their being “higher” than others, 
but in their disinterested devotion to their country. The author always treats of 
contemporary problems, foreseeing their urgency, their further development and 
their social significance. He often takes love as his main theme, but it serves not 
as a romantic motif, but as a mighty progressive force. Simonov frequently intro- 
duces love of familiar setting and scenes into his plays. The heroine of The 
Russian People says that her country is symbolized for her by two young birches 
that she remembers from her earliest childhood. Underlying all Simonov’s char- 
acterization is this poetic conception of life. 

A large section of this permanent record of the theatre is headed “Theatre 
Entertainments.” It contains information about the Art Theatre during the war, 
the Central Red Army theatre’s productions at Vakhtangov, and the National 
Theatres of the Ukraine, Uzbekistan, Tajikistan, and the State Ensemble of the 
Latvian SSR. Historical dramas and plays illustrating heroic national legends 
predominated in these theatres throughout the war. But in the last quarter of 
the century all the peoples of the USSR have come into contact with the cultures 
of other countries as well as with that of Russia. Thus plays of Shakespeare, 
Joldoni, Alexander Ostrovsky, Schiller, and also the best plays by contemporary 
Soviet playwrights have been seen on the stage of the National Theatres in 
addition to the peoples’ own national plays. 


—NATALIA SOKOLOVA 
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SIGHT AND INSIGHT 


Sight and Insight. By Richard Guggenheimer. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
$3.00. 


I can recall no more convincing proof than this book offers of art’s supreme 
importance for man, and of the need for raising the aesthetic literacy of the 
average person in order that art and man may find deeper and more rewarding 
relationships than they have hitherto enjoyed. “Until a man grasps the full form 
of a exalted work as ably as he grasps the full form of an obvious, commonplace 
work, he is having only a partial experience, receiving sensory stimulations which 
arouse but a fraction of the emotional and intellectual response which they in- 
vite.” The artist himself desires that response from others which depends upon 
a “livelier, fuller, more mature capacity for the visual arts”; and there never was 
a time in history when more people were eager and willing to meet the artist haif 
way,—despite the “narcosis” which movie and radio have induced, and the per- 
sistence of that outgrown snobbism, the notion of a cultural élite, despite the con- 
fusion between extravagant novelty and creative imagination fostered by some 
of the abstractionists, primitivists and surrealists, whose shortcomings Mr. Gug- 
genheimer shrewdly exposes. 


Any person who has labored to help the layman see what is before him in 
a work of art will find much that is stimulating and helpful in the author’s dis- 
cussion of the art of seeing, his distinction between sight and insight, which are 
‘worlds apart as ways of seeing,’ his demonstration of how art overcomes the 
“familiarity complex’ and gives new meanings to the here and now, his analysis 
of the process by which a work of art comes into being, and his revealing com- 
ments on the minds of artists as diverse as Cézanne and Rembrandt, Marin and 
Van Gogh. And when he emphasizes the importance of educating young people, 
of creating “atmospheres of stimulation by setting children . . . in close and ready 
familiarity with the higher languages, so that they are not left for discovery and 
special study in the curriculum of colleges, when it is already late for the estab- 
lishment of real appreciation,” any college teacher will say Amen! 


As for adult persons, the problem of aesthetic literacy is more complicated; 
there is much to be done, and still more to be undone. To speak to such people, 
we must find a language which, without over-simplifying, is yet comprehensible. 
“The arts,’ as Mr. Guggenheimer says, “should not be shrouded in a kind of 
august mystery penetrable only by an aesthetic élite”; yet it seems to at least one 
reader that clarification is scarcely furthered by some language he here uses,— 
speaking for instance, of that “momentous impression of instantaneity . . . which 
is only revealed in the ineffable integrity of its ultimacy by the spontaneity of 
aesthetic intuition.” It seems that even the best of us, in our efforts to “heighten 
the sensibilities of humanity-at-large,”’ are still influenced by the concepts of 
earlier critics and philosophers who were anything but democratic. Roger Fry, 
for example, is here quoted to the effect that the “purer” art becomes, the fewer 
can understand it. Clive Bell doubted whether the mass of mankind would ever 
be capable of mature aesthetic experience. Although Mr. Guggenheimer’s book 
would never have been written had he shared that doubt, still there is an un- 
comfortable resemblance between his plane of “serene enlightenment,” his “state 
of grace,” his “tranquil immateriality of ultimacy,” and those rarified states of 
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mind which were, for Bell, induced by the contemplation of Significant Form, 
and which were ends in themselves. 

Again, when the author discusses the relation between the true artist and his 
fellow-men, one gets the impression of the former maintaining too much of his 
accustomed isolation while waiting and hoping for the rest of mankind to be 
raised to his level of sensitivity. This may be true for the genius, but as for the 
great majority of artists, it seems an unnecessarily negative view of his function 
to say that he should attain as wide a rapport as possible without inhibiting his 
potential. Some of us would rather say: Let the artist keep open his channels of 
communication with the humblest layman, valuing above all else comprehensibil- 
ity, while keeping his creative powers at their most active. This may seem a mere 
difference of emphasis, but it is an important difference none the less. In the 
former case, it is hard to see how the artist can avoid the rootless sterility, the 
odd gyrations, the pseudo-dilemmmas which plague art today. In the latter, it is 
possible for artist and layman to meet each other half-way. Unless there is some 
special value in being complicated, the willingness of an artist to be simple need 
not inhibit his power nor “dilute” his product. Certain. artists of our time have 
discovered, as Picasso did with his Guernica, that concern with events of today 
brings them a degree of creative fulfillment. Others, instead of withdrawing from 
“practical”? life into meditative and creative fervor, participate in the normal 
activities of society as a whole, knowing that,—to paraphrase Emerson,— the 
artist loses no hour which the man lives. While some composers cling obstinately 
to what they call their “creative integrity,’—-often another name for extreme 
pre-occupation with themselves,—others like Prokofiev and, in his better moments, 
Aaron Copland, have made music for people, and in so doing have found new 
satisfactions and a new challenge to their creativity. Such men are doing far more 
than to provide “intermediate fclicities along the way”; they are exploring, as 
artists, Whitman’s democratic vistas. 

Meanwhile, as Mr. Guggenheimer says, we can produce generations of re- 
sponsive persons. “They must cease to be confused by all the isms and assevera- 
tions of contemporary cliques and clichés. They must not be dazzled by empty 
skill, nor prejudiced by want of it. They must not mistake extravagant novelty for 
creative imagination, nor violence for power. They must understand both the 
functions and the abuses of distortion, the suggestive relevancies and pretentious 
irrelevancies of abstraction. They must differentiate between effort and achieve- 
ment, between desire and love. They must recognize their own blindnesses and 
the blindnesses of spurious or purblind adventure. They must see through to 
what their best brothers have to give them.” Sight and Insight abounds in pass- 
ages like this, to serve as inspiration and guidance for those who share its au- 


thor’s hope, and respond to his own deep insights, 
—OLIvVER LARKIN 


JAMES JOYCE 


Stephen Hero. By James Joyce. New York: New Directions. $3.50. 


If I were asked to describe the central point at which Joyce’s Stephen Hero 
(an early draft of A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man) diverges from the 
final version, I should say something like this: Stephen Hero, more than any 
work of fiction I am acquainted with unless it be Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister 
(another autobiography), is, in fact, the notebook of the author. It is a journal, 
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un cahier, in which the raw materials of the artistic conscience are explored with 
a boldness and freedom hardly permissable or possible, even, in the more tightly- 
knit form of the completed novel. 


It has become fashionable to say that we know very little about the work- 
ing of the creative process and that is true enough. But if we really wish to 
know more, the kind of painful witness borne by a fragment like Stephen Hero 
provides invaluable documentation. This documentation operates on two levels: 
the first, and most obvious one, is the demonstration of the relationship certain 
sections of Stephen Hero bear to the final version. (For purposes of the fullest 
comparison, a variorum edition will, of course, eventually prove a necessity for 
scholars.) The second level of documentation is the cruelly honest recording, 
evaluating and fixing of the howness, the whatness and the whyness of the very 
interior struggle the artist is seeking to situate in time and space. 


For struggle is what Stephen Hero, like the Portrait, is about. It is the 
struggle between the artist and society, between the artist and art, between art 
and experience, between the experiencing and the making. Like all struggle it 
partakes of the cheap and of the heroic, of the lust for conquest and of the 
impulse toward surrender. Stephen the Hero, Stephen the protagonist, is, for all 
that he is hero, only a life-sized one. And here there enters a notable distinction 
between the Stephen of Stephen Hero and the Stephen of the Portrait. Again and 
again in the early draft there are insistent reminders, perhaps grounded in fear 
and insecurity, but nevertheless there, that the artist must share the common 
human destiny. There is little talk of “silence, exile and cunning.” As a matter 
of fact, a passage in which Joyce wrote “Isolation is the first principle of artistic 
economy” is bracketed by the editor, Professor Spencer, to indicate a manuscript 
notation in Joyce’s hand signifying that the sentence was to be deleted or 
changed. 


Moreover, in Stephen Hero one senses an emphasis almost social in quality 
on the human responsibility of the artist: “ | .. he [Stephen] was persuaded 
that no-one served the generation into which he had been born so well as he 
who offered it, whether in his art or in his life, the gift of certitude.” Later, 
Stephen says to his school-mate, Cranly, “You urge me to postpone life—till 
when? Life is now—this is life: if I postpone it I may never live. To walk nobly 
on the surface of the earth, to express oneself without pretense, to acknowledge 
one’s own humanity! I speak from my soul . . . Life is not a yawn.” And when 
Stephen’s “stranger” sister dies, “he was sorry to see her lying dead. Life seerned 
to him a gift; the statement ‘I am alive’ seemed to him to contain a satisfactory 
certainty and many other things, held up to him as indubitable, seemed to him 
uncertain.” 

It is this instinctively felt affirmation of life which is the spring of Stephen’s 
clumsy but sincere attempts to give his aesthetic convictions a logical grounding. 
For he was “a young man who could not conceive a divorce between art and 
nature and that not for reasons of climate and temperament but for intellectual 
reasons. For Stephen art was neither a copy nor an imitation of nature: the 
artistic process was a natural process. In all his talk about artistic perfection it 
was impossible to detect an artificial accent.” But it is temperament which 
cries out when he seeks to convert his mother to Ibsen: “Art is not an escape 
from life. It’s just the very opposite. Art, on the contrary, is the very central 
expression of life. The artist affirms out of the fullness of his own life, he 
creates. ... ” All this makes for sad speculation about the bitter events that 
must have gone into the changed emphasis of the final version published in 1914. 
The things we know about Joyce’s lean biography during those seven or eight 
years (if we accept—as seems reasonable—Dr. Spencer’s estimate of 1901-1906 
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as the dates for Stephen Hero), his isolation, his poverty his lack of recognition— 
all these contributed, no doubt, to the finally transmuted view of the role of 
the artist, a view equally dynamic, but leaving the artist more removed, more 
underground, as it were, and with his functicn conceived as a kind of inner 
conspiracy: “Silence, exile, and cunning.” 

In the larger view, there are many important lights which Stephen Hero 
throws on the entire body of Joyce’s work, as well as on the Portrait alone. Here, 
I can outline briefly only the most central ones: The Ibsen influence is acknow- 
ledged by Joyce more overtly and consistently than he was later to do: “It must 
be said simply and at once” he writes of Ibsen early in the Stephen Hero fragment, 
“that at this time Stephen suffered the most enduring influence of his life.” There 
is also the clear-cut announcement of the foster-son theme, touched on in the 
Portrait, more fully developed in Exiles and Ulysses, and recurring in Finnegan’s 
Wake. Allied to this notion, and, in fact, flowing from it, is the theme of mystical 
parentage which was most fully worked out later in the Bloom-Stephen rela- 
tionship in Ulysses. Joyce says of Stephen Hero “the direction of his develop- 
ment was against the stream of tendency of his family.” And later he has Stephen 
quote Bacon to McCann: “The care of posterity is greatest in them that have 
no posterity.” In addition, two themes of Finnegan’s Wake, to be written thirty 
years later, are foreshadowed en passant. They are the Hill of Howth symbolism 
and “a theory of dualism which would symbolize the twin eternities of male and 
female.” 

But most dramatically re-enforcing what he himself felt about the organic 
nature of the artist’s achievement is Joyce’s striking so early and so truly in 
Stephen Hero at the roots of his never-to-be-relinquished preoccupation: the 
artist as hero. Truly, with such a subject, as young Stephen says in a self-critical 
moment: “It was hard for him to compel his head to preserve the strict tem- 
perature of classicism.” 

—Vivienne Kocu 


FACTS AND FIRE 


The Facts of Life. By Paul Goodman. New York: Vanguard Press. $2.50. 
Fireman Flower. By William Sansom. New York: Vanguard Press. $2.50. 


These collections of stories, one by a new, one by an established author, 
have few points of similarity and may best be considered independently. As ex- 
amples of the contemporary short story they are not wholly representative: San- 
som writes in the Kafka tradition; Goodman is an individualist. It is not neces- 
sary to repeat here, however, the importance of both of these schools of writing. 

Goodman has previously published some poetry which I like, plays, and a 
novel which I have not read. The Facts of Life is a collection of a dozen pieces 
(mostly stories) and a play, “Jonah,” all written during the past ten years. Its 
appeal is more cerebral than literary and it makes very dull reading. Apparently 
Goodman derives pleasure from the large blobs of argument embedded in his 
work. He has been influenced very strongly by his own reading in psychology, 
economics, and philosophy, and writes without modesty. Aside from the prob- 
lem of communication which in some of the stories such as “A Statue of Nestor” 
is by no means slight, the style and treatment do not sustain interest in the nar- 
rative, and the humor is quite academic. The general effect on the reader is one 
of being “beaten over the head with a bladder.” “Jonah,” a modern version of 
the Book of Jonah, is easier to take than the stories. The humor (“with Jewish 
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jokes culled far and wide”) seems well-suited for the stage and the dialogue is 
fairly entertaining. In his preface to “Jonah,” Goodman states, “With this work 
I return again to writing for the stage .. .”; he has a decided talent for play- 
writing and should produce work of even greater interest. 

Fireman Flower is William Sansom’s first book, although his stories have ap: 
peared in English magazines during the past several years. The influence of 
Kafka is immediately apparent in his work as it is in the work of his contem- 
poraries, Edward Upward, Ruthven Todd, and Rex Warner. It is inevitable that, 
for a time at least, Mr. Sansom will be the best known for his stories of the 
London Fire Service, with which he has served. These stories, ‘“The Witnesses,” 
“The Wall,” and ‘Fireman Flower’ (particularly this title story) are among 
the finest in the collection. The other short stories are so completely in the Kafka 
tradition—the attitude toward officialdom and bureaucracy, the futility of human 
effort, the dreamworld complications and surprises, the repressions and persecu- 
tions—that detailed consideration is not necessary. They are all capably done, 
the most memorable being ‘“‘The Forbidden Lighthouse,” ‘‘Pansovic and the 
Spiders,” and “The Long Sheet.” In this last mentioned story captives are forced 
to wring a long sheet absolutely dry in order to obtain their freedom, only to be 
told when this arduous task is completed that they already have freedom: “Free- 
dom lies in an attitude of the spirit. There is no other freedom.’’ Sansom has a 
poet’s eye for minute description and uses it to advantage. All of his stories are 
written with directness, and, unlike Goodman, he seems to know exactly where 
each story is going to take him before he begins to write. 

—HERBERT CAHOON 


OF PLIMOTH PLANTATION 


Saints and Strangers. By George F. Willison. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock. 
$3.75. 


History today has few interpreters who write with the magic pen of a Gibbons 
or a Macaulay. When the writing of history became a “scientific” discipline, the 
historian turned specialist, and the literate world suffered from a deluge of 
research monographs and deadly chronologies known as “history.’? Monographs 
are necessary in a fact-conscious era but are seldom read outside the learned 
professions, while “popularized history” is rarely written by professional his- 
torians. With the current popular interest in history, however, our new genera- 
tion of writers may yet rescue the past from oblivion. 

The most outstanding recent example of popular history is George F. Willi- 
son’s Saints and Strangers, “being the Lives of the Pilgrim Fathers & Their Fami- 
lies, with Their Friends & Foes; & an Account of Their Posthumous Wanderings 
in Limbo, Their Final Resurrection & Rise to Glory, & the Strange Pilgrimages 
of Plymouth Rock.” The amusing and mysterious subtitle alludes not only to 
the exciting story of the First Comers to New England but also to the growth of 
a Pilgrim legend. Although not from the pen of a professional historian, this is 
excellent history, rich in picturesque detail. Relying mainly upon Governor 
William Bradford’s Of Plimoth Plantation, the fullest and best contemporary 
account—which disappeared from the Old South Church in Boston during the 
Revolution and did not turn up until the middle of the nineteenth century in 
the library at Fulham Palace near London—Mr. Willison is particularly effective 
in destroying the traditional Pilgrim myth born of imaginative verse, florid 
speeches, and ancestral pride. A final chapter points the accusing finger at Felicia 
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HARPER BOOKS for Fall Reading 


FREEDOM'S PEOPLE 
How We Qualify for a Democratic Society 


By BONARO W. OVERSTREET 


Author of “Courage for Crisis,’ etc. 


Filled with vivid slants on all sorts of people encountered here and 
there in a busy life, the author answers the question: How can our 
norraal conduct and day-to-day human relations give evidence of our 
own democratic motives, manners and outlook? Here is practical and 
inspiring counsel which with witty penetration holds the mirror up to 
human nature in the interest of basic good citizenship. 


“ 


. the value of this book is that it is a gentle reminder to most of 
us that we are not released from any responsibilities as democratic 
persons simply by applauding politely the copybook slogans of profes- 
sional liberals.”—Saturday Review of Literature. ‘““This book will be 
read and enjoyed by a good many Americans. It will help them to live 
a better America.”—New York PM. $2.00 


PRIVATE MONOPOLY 
The Enemy at Home 


By DAVID LASSER 


How monopoly at home and abroad presents a tremendous challenge to 
all lovers of democracy is the theme of this provocative book. With 
helpful suggestions as to how monopolistic forces and agencies can be 
democratized, the author strikes a bold blow at the dangers of impending 
economic war. “A penetrating analysis of the effect of monopolies and 
cartels in creating the economic conditions which led to the last war. 
It should be read by all who are interested in the future peace of this 


world.”—JupGE THURMAN ARNOLD. 
$3.00 


OURSELVES, INC. 
The Story of Consumer Free Enterprise 


By LEO R. WARD 


A vivid, personalized story of visits among typical families of the 
3,000,000 members of the consumer cooperatives, which dramatizes the 
human values of this growing movement. It explains clearly the rela- 
tionship of the cooperative movement to democratic and spiritual forces 
of our country. “ .. . immensely concrete, immediate, real. . . . His 
book is strong documentation of his faith—a book at once entertaining, 
extraordinarily informing and heartening.” —Chicago Tribune. “So con- 
vinced that it is convincing, the book is as lively as the subject.” —New 
York Herald Tribune. $2.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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THE FACTS OF LIFE 
by Paul Goodman 


“In dealing fictionally with character Mr. 
Goodman achieves, not different selves, but 
a very interesting multiplication of one 
excruciatingly conscious self ... rather than 
retreat farther from words into ‘feeling,’ as 
the anti-intellectuals would have it, Mr. 
Goodman knows this split must be healed; 
we need new words—new forms and sym- 
bols—to express growth and completeness.” 
—wN. Y. Times Book Review $2.50 


FIREMAN FLOWER 
by William Sansom 


A volume of brilliant stories in the Kafka tradition. “By far the most 
able of the younger short-story writers.”—-Desmond Hawkins $2.50 


At all bookstores 
THE VANGUARD PRESS, 424 MADISON AVE., N. Y. 17 


Pp haros 


No 1-2 BATTLE OF ANGELS, A Play by Tennessee 
Williams 


No 3. STENDHAL, A Critical Essay by Harry Levin 
Later numbers of the magazine will feature signi- 


ficant creative or critical works of equal importance. 


Subscribe now: 4 issues for $2.00. Send your 


check to Pharos, Box 215, Murray, Utah. 


Hemans and Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, John Quincy Adams and Daniel 
Webster, the Pilgrim Society, the Colonial Dames, and the Society of Mayflower 
Descendants. 

Under such nefarious influences there arose a popular conception of the 
Pilgrims as “a meek, drab, and uncomplaining lot,” as “a group of anemic Vic- 
torians doing a sort of pious charade in costume out of grandmother’s closet.” 
As Mr. Willison shows with sparkling humor, the Plymouth settlers were real, 
live human beings, with their virtues and faults sympathetically recorded in their 
own homely phrases. Plymouth’s indignant protests against the profane people 
of Merry Mount, who invited the “Indean women for their consorts, dancing and 
frisking together (like so many fairies or furies rather)” were inspired as much 
by Merry Mount’s competition in the beaver trade and its sale of arms and fire- 
water to the Indians as by an outraged Pilgrim conscience. Nor were “ye Saincts” 
above stealing corn from the Indians. “This was just plain larceny,” Mr. Willison 
explains, “but the Pilgrims were inclined to regard it as another special provi- 
dence of God. And in a sense it was, for without this seed corn they would have 
had no crops the next year, ‘as ye sequell did manyfest,’ and all would have 
starved to death.” 

The famous Mayflower Compact illustrates the practicality of the Pilgrim 
leaders. While legend has it that this was a unanimous agreement on self-govern- 
ment, nothing could be further from the truth. Mutiny had been brewing on the 
Mayflower, and the compact was evolved as an instrument to maintain the status 
quo, restraining the inferiors and sanctioning the dominance of the leaders, who 
favored changes in the hierarchy above but not below them. 

In describing the tense situation on the Mayflower, Mr. Willison resorts to 
a favorite trick: he takes the reader into his confidence as a sort of companion 
in research. He does this often. Sources of information are examined, probabilities 
are weighed, and judgments are meted out. If one disagrees with certain con- 
clusions, one still must admire the rare combination of solidity and literary charm 
in a book which is certain to be widely read on both sides of the Atlantic. 

—Rosert Ernst 


CONTEMPORARY REALISM 


The Blaze Beyond the Town. The Journey Out. Feelthy Poems. By Robert Lowry. 
Cincinnati: The Little Man Press. (Printed in Italy.) No price. 


Here are six realistic stories which comment rather pointedly on the present 
state of the technique. Naturally enough, the first question they raise is, ‘““What 
is realism?” If one attempts to define the term, he will find that it can express 
two contradictory ideas: for in one sense it refers to a philosophical system 
whose premise is that the form of the world determined its content, and in another 
to a school of writing whose premise is that the content of a work determines its 
form. The truth in the latter instance, however, is that it doesn’t; and that 
realism, supposedly free because it is supposedly a faithful representation of life 
as it is, is governed by a set of formal conventions just as artificial as those 
of the seventeenth century French drama, and, to many writers, just as ham- 
pering. Realism today is too big for its conventions, and perhaps this is why these 
stories by Mr. Lowry, although observant, sensitive and surely the products of a 
creative intelligence, should leave such an unsatisfactory impression with the 
reader. There is, for example, the belief that the realist does not tell a story 
but paints a picture, and that he must therefore pretend that his intrigue half- 
accidentally grew out of his facts. This, of course, is absurd; yet not a few 
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THE SEWANEE REVIEW 


Edited by ALLEN TATE 


T. S. ELIOT says: 

“YT wish that we had in England a periodical occu- 
pying an analogous position to that of The Sewanee Review, 
concerned with issues fundamental for the future of our 
civilization. I say in England, rather than in London, because 
it is a fact of some importance that The Sewanee Review is 
not edited in New York.” 


The October 1945 issue contains: 


THE COSMIC UNIFORM OF PEACE, an essay, by 
Wyndham Lewis 


THE OLIVE GARDEN, a story, by Caroline Gordon 


MYTH-MAKERS AND THE SOUTH’S DILEMMA, 
an essay, by Louis B. Wright 


THE GENRE OF WALLACE STEVENS, an essay, by 
Hi Simons 


PRESENCE DE FRANCE, a miscellany, edited and trans- 
lated, by Lincoln Kirstein 


THE SOCRATIC TRANSCENDENCE, an essay, by 
Kenneth Burke 


SPATIAL FORM IN MODERN LITERATURE, part 
III of an essay in three parts, by Joseph Frank 


ARAGON: A LITTLE ANTHOLOGY, edited by Mal- 
colm Cowley 


POETRY by Wallace Stevens and Karl Shapiro 


BOOK REVIEWS by John Gould Fletcher, Adrienne 
Koch, Marshall McLuhan, and Marguerite Young 


LONDON LETTER, by D. S. Savage 


MR. DAVIDSON AND THE RACE PROBLEM, an 
editorial, by Allen Tate 


writers, like Mr. Lowry, begin their work with passages of description and 
exposition which can only have been written to assure the reader that he is not 
being told a story. Mr. Lowry, however, does tell stories. But one does not 
ordinarily discover this until he has become convinced that this is not the case, 
and then the discovery comes as a shock and seems to split the story into incom- 
patible halves. If it is permissable to take a philosophical system into a literary 
one, and if these stories can be used as specimens of the present state of realism, 
one would say that the art is straining more to fit the first definition than the 
second, and that it is the realism of Gide’s Immoraliste and not Dreiser’s American 
Tragedy that the new writers want to reproduce, but that they have not yet 
managed to adjust their content to their form in a satisfactory manner, and 
so fall beween two stools. 
—WILLIAM MEAD 


THE LITERARY MIND 


Freudianism and the Literary Mind. By Frederick J. Hoffman. Louisiana State 
University Press. $4.00. 


It is axiomatic that every streetcar conductor knows all about art. And it is 
equally axiomatic, I suppose, that every literary critic who had a father and 
mother knows all about Freud. Nevertheless, I shall honestly try to consider the 
merits and demerits of Hoffman’s study. 

The title promises much. But the book deals almost exclusively with a few 
American, English, and German writers. And even in these areas it is arbitrarily 
exclusive. There is mention of Herbert Read but not of Robert Graves, of Mann 
but not of Déblin, of Anderson but not of Cummings. And yet each of these 
second names was probably as important in the spread or practice of Freudian- 
ism as the first. The book has nothing to say about Italian, French, Scandinavian, 
or South American literature. It says almost nothing about poetry. It says nothing 
—believe it or not—about drama and biography. It devotes only a few pages to 
the impact of Freudian psychology on modern criticism. In describing the intel- 
lectual and literary milieu in which psychoanalysis appeared, it devotes space to 
Dostoievski but says nothing about Stendhal, Strindberg, or Rimbaud. It is obvi- 
ous that Hoffman has bitten off more than he can and does chew. 

The theme and direction of the book waver. Dylan Thomas is included be- 
cause he openly admits an exploitation of Freudian resources. And only those 
works of Thomas Mann that are directly related to Freud are dealt with. But the 
chapters on Lawrence and Anderson are not so much on these respective writers- 
and Freud as they are on these respective writers. There is an extremely good 
section on Kafka’s theories and work. But why is it here—after Hoffman has point- 
ed out that Kafka deliberately and openly rejected Freud? If it is included be- 
cause Kafka lends himself so obviously to psychoanalytic interpretation, then why 
not include a synopsis of Death in Venice—or another modern work that will 
immediately occur to you. If it is present to show the literary ground on which 
psychoanalysis fell, then why not be aware of Gide’s Immoralist or Maugham’s 
Of Human Bondage? 

The critic’s function, Hoffman says, “is in part to examine and judge the 
formal excellence of works of literature, and also to appraise their actual relation- 
ship with the aesthetic and intellectual predispositions of the times.” There is 
much vague tossing around of the term “aesthetic” in Hoffman’s book, but judg- 
ing of formal excellence is conspicuously absent, You could not tell from its pages 
that Conrad Aiken or Waldo Frank were better or worse novelists than Joyce or 
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Mann. One feels that Hoffman has fallen into a favorite trap of avant-guardists: 
to understand or explain is equivalent to giving high marks. Hoffman never ex- 
plains why he has chosen to discuss these certain writers. Are they good in them- 
selves or as valuable documents in our literary history or both? Is the purpose of 
the book to explain the influence of Freud on certain important writers? But this 
begs the question on why they are important. If the book is meant to be only 
literary history, why such terrifically arbitrary exclusion? It is, of course, true 
that an intrinsically poor writer can be very important extrinsically as part of the 
zeitgeist. And an explicitly Freudian piece like Aiken’s Great Circle can be far 
less important as literature than the same writer’s ghost story Spider! Spider!, 
which is acutely psychological but not overtly Freudian. Anderson’s short stories 
are far better than his novels. But on those and related matters, Hoffman has 
nothing to say. 

Despite all this, this is a good and worthwhile book. It took courage to write 
—and the result justifies the courage. The summary of Freud, with those aspects 
highlighted that refer directly or indirectly to literature, is worth the price. The 
discriminating use of Freud by Joyce is carefully analyzed. The discussion of the 
modes of Finnegan’s Wake is the best to be found. The tortuous relationship to, 
and reaction from, Freud of Lawrence is laid bare skillfully and enlighteningly. 
The analysis of Kafka and his relationship to Freud and Kierkegaard is ex- 
tremely fine. The origin of Mann’s Joseph novels in the Freud-Jung theories of 
the collective unconscious is illuminating. 

A book as original and important as this is must-reading for anyone who pre- 
tends any interest in modern literature. I found it stimulating and serviceable. 

—Leo KirscHBAUM 


THEY SEEK A CITY 


They Seek a City. By Arma Bontemps and Jack Conroy. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. $2.75. 


The publishers’ blurb in this case comes unusually close to describing the 
book, indeed, closer than the title does: ‘The fascinating story of the Negro 
pioneers who left the South in search of freedom and tolerance.” They seek, not 
a city, but free air. However, it isn’t a story, but an accumulation of true and 
odd facts, the result of years of research. It is a source book on picturesque 
Negro characters, race riots, early jazz music, slum clearance, social work, labor 
and democracy in connection with Negroes. Because it contains well documented 
and little known incidents, it will be read gratefully by everyone interested in 
the Negro, and will be in every reference library. But it does not contain any 
overall statistics, anlysis of general trends or suggestions as to how the Negro 
might obtain his free air. The unanswered social problem emerges: how can the 
migrations of millions (Negro or not) be accomplished without riots or resultant 
tragic poverty. 

On the other hand this book is rich with names, dates and places, with the 
same atmospheric effect of a collection of New Yorker pieces that irrelevantly 
comes to mind: Joseph Mitchell’s McSorley’s Wonderful Saloon. After all, Buck- 
lin Moon, the editor of They Seek City is the author of a Negro novel; Jack 
Conroy is a proletarian novelist of the Great Depression and describer of ghost 
towns and workingmen; Arna Bontempts, unknown to this reviewer, was sub- 
sidized by the Rosenwald Fund to study Negroes in Illinois. The combination 
produces a feeling for American locality, Mudtowns across the tracks, Storyvilles 
in New Orleans as well as Pittsburgh, Harlem, L. A., Chi, St. Louis. Conroy with 
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his feeling for railroad men, miners, rubber cooks and steel workers couldn’t be 
academic and cold if he tried. Warmth and sympathy for Negroes is so important 
a vitamin that it should never be omitted from the American social diet. 

So, knowing exactly what has been accomplished here, it will do no harm 
to mention the broad outline of the “story” that gets lost in this wealth of de- 
tail. The symoblic city sought is of vital interest to everyone in America for obvi- 
ous reasons. The unanswered social problem mentioned above not only is aris- 
ing on a Spenglerian world scale; we are facing an acute version of it in every 
large American city; the American solution of it will command world-wide atten- 
tion. Conroy, Bontemps and Moon begin with the great Negro Du Sable, who 
settled upon the present site of Chicago in the year 1779, Instead, the really big 
migrations began with the clouds of the Civil War, continuing afterwards. The 
nationalistic excitement and the full employment accompanying World Wars I 
and II form the background and the reasons for the second and third great waves 
of North-migrating Negroes. This brings the story up to date without reaching 
the climax, much less the denouement. 

They Seek A City does not do so well by the migrations of World War II. 
There is some vivid reporting, probably the best in print, on the incidents occurr- 
ing during the Detroit riots of 1943, and preceded by a comprehensive historical 
background of Negroes in Detroit. Harlem is unmentioned before and after the 
absurdities of Garvey’s Back-to-Africa movement, not even to suggest Sugar Hill 
and the new Harlems of the Bronx and Brooklyn! Detroit, the Arsenal of Demo- 
cracy, is only the arsenal, and now the war is over. Surely our authors have been 
outside of Detroit since Pearl Harbor; a few paragraphs about Negroes taking 
over “Little Tokyo” in Frisco (1944) does not suffice. 

—Rosert WHITCOMB 


Kenneth Rexroth 
NEW YEAR'S EVE 


The men and beasts of the zodiac 
Have marched over us once more. 
Green wine bottles and red lobster shells, 
Both emptied, litter the table. 
“Should auld acquaintance be forgot?” Each 
Sits listening to his own thoughts, 
And the sound of cars starting outside. 
The birds in the eaves are restless 
Because of the noise and light. Soon now 
In the winter dawn I will face 
My fortieth year. Borne headlong 
Towards the long shadows of sunset 
By the headstrong stubborn moments, 
Life whirls past like drunken wildfire. 
Tu Fu 
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Briarcliff Quarterly. DENIS DEVLIN, whose first American book publication is 
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